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HE Government seems at last to be waking up 
to the extreme seriousness of the industrial 
position, and of the prospect of unemployment 
reaching unheard-of dimensions during the next few 
months. Mr. Lloyd George, speaking in the House of 
Commons, on Tuesday, was frankly pessimistic. He 
expressed doubt as to whether there was any remedy 
at all for unemployment, and spoke vaguely about 
“emigration” to the Dominions. We do not suppose 
we shall hear much more of this brilliant suggestion 
after the Dominion Governments have been consulted. 
The present wave of unemployment is not a local 
problem but a world problem. There is no solid founda- 
tion whatever for the suggestion that British industry 
may be permanently incapable of re-absorbing all the 
labour available in the country—unless the Prime 
Minister's pessimism goes the length of anticipating for 
us complete financial ruin. His speech might indeed 
be regarded as a confession of the failure of our present 
industrial system. The immense need for goods and 
services of all kinds both at home and abroad is not 
questioned, yet Mr. Lloyd George considers that we 
have more workers than we can find work for. A 
system which leads to so paradoxical a result must 
surely need overhauling; clearly there must be a 
tremendous breakdown of organisation somewhere. 
It is useless to declare that there is no remedy ; for 
sooner or later it will become a question of finding a 
remedy or else facing a revolution which will turn the 
whole system of ‘‘ production for profit” upside down. 
* * * 


If the Government had taken the problem in hand 
early enough, it might have done a great deal to mitigate 
the consequences of the present depression; but it 
must be admitted, of course, that it could not by any 


merely domestic measures have prevented its occurrence. 
The depression is quite plainly and directly the result 
of the breakdown of European credit. It has been 
predicted ever since the middle of last year by almost 
every competent financial writer in Europe. The Allied 
Governments have paid lip-service to the seriousness 
of the prospect, but they have done nothing to avert 
the impending catastrophe. They did what they could 
to ruin Germany economically, and are still obstructing 
her recovery. They have kept Russia in a state of war 
by subsidising every attack on her. They have en- 
couraged the Poles to devote all their national energies 
to military preparations and projects. They have com- 
pleted the ruin of Austria by cutting her off from her 
only hope of economic salvation—union with Germany. 
We are now beginning to reap the economic harvest 
that was sown at Versailles. In the absence of any 
serious attempt to reorganise international credit, 
Europe at this moment is more completely ruined than 
even the pessimists anticipated two years ago. It is 
useless to expect much relief merely from a re-opening 
of trade with Russia. The central problem is that of 
Germany ; and the question to which all the Govern- 
ments of Europe ought at this moment to be devoting 
their main attention is how Germany may be set 
economically on her feet again in the shortest possible 


time. 
. . +. 


The national bankruptcy of Austria is now almost 
an accomplished fact. Her Budget deficit for the current 
year has already reached the gigantic figure of 
83,000,000,000 crowns. She is at this moment simply 
inflating her debt at the rate of about 4,000,000,000 
a month. Before the war crowns exchanged at 24 to 
the £1; last week they fell totena penny! Something 
like a panic has swept over Vienna, and there were 
rumours that the Bourse was to be closed, and a heavy 
forced loan imposed. The Austrian section of the 
Reparations Commission has urged the granting of a 
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credit of £62} millions, and the British Cabinet is 
considering the question of our taking our part in this. 
We cannot imagine why there should be any doubt 
about our decision or any delay in setting this loan in 
operation. Austria’s prosperity is vital to half Europe, 
and enormously important to this country. Before the 
war our exports to Austria and neighbouring States 
amounted to some £10,000,000 per annum. To-day 
Austria is starving for many important semi-manu- 
factured products or raw materials that she should be 
getting from us—requisites for the hardware, motor- 
car or electrical industries, and such things as rubber, 
hides, wool and cotton. Nor is it a matter only of 
direct trade with Austria herself. It is through Vienna, 
which remains still the great banking centre of middle 
Europe, that we must finance our trade with the sur- 
rounding countries, The connection between the misery 
and unemployment in Austria and the misery and un- 
employment in Britain does not require a Professor of 
Economics to explain it. 
* * * 

The five weeks’ session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations ended last Saturday. On the whole the 
record of this first meeting must be set down as encour- 
aging—to those of us, at least, who have learned to be 
thankful for small mercies. A good deal of necessary 
preliminary business, in the way of settling rules of 
procedure and finance, was disposed of. Various inter- 
national schemes in the domain of health, economics, 
transit and communications, were organised. The 
Court of International Justice was set up. Steps were 
taken for formulating the principles governing the use 
of the blockade by the League, and the limitation of 
armaments was thought about and talked about— 
higher than that we cannot put it. Finally, six new 
States were admitted to membership, including Austria 
and Bulgaria, though against this must be set the 
refusal to admit Germany and certain others. On the 
question of Armenia the Assembly came very near to 
making a fool of itself. That, however, was not its 
fault, but the fault of the Supreme Council (and 
America), which succeeded at length in driving Armenia 
into Bolshevism what time the League was groping 
for some desperate remedy. But the real importance 
of this session is to be looked for not so much in the 
detailed work done as in certain more general achieve- 
ments. The Assembly, which began as a conglomeration 
of individual atoms, ended as something like a genuine 
international body, with a character of its own—not 
yet a very strong character, perhaps, but still a character. 
It tried its infant strength against the rusés Elder States- 
men of the Council, and was not disgraced. And it 
did succeed in advertising the idea of the League of 
Nations as a possible alternative to the idea of “ sacro 
egoismo.” But the advertisement is so far but a small 
one, and partisans of the League still have a strenuous 
task before them, in facing open enemies, false friends 
and an apathetic public. 

ue x of 


The final passage of the new Home Rule Bill has done 
nothing either to brighten or to darken the outlook in 
Ireland. It is reasonably clear that the Prime Minister 
is personally anxious for a truce and willing to enter into 
negotiations with Sinn Fein. As always he is ready to 
talk; but, unfortunately, the Sinn Fein leaders have 





no reason to suppose that he is ready for anything else. 
It seems useless to negotiate with a man in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s position, for though he is Prime Minister he is 
not, in this matter, a plenipotentiary. So far as his 
personal convictions are concerned there is probably 
nothing to prevent his adopting a policy more or less 
closely in accord with the proposals of Lord Grey, or 
Mr. Asquith or even the Labour Party. But his personal 
convictions hardly enter into the question and, if 
conversations were to take place, it is difficult to see 
how he could offer any guarantee of his being able to 
give effect to his own verbal concessions. For two years 
past his Irish policy has been determined exclusively 
on grounds of immediate political expediency, and 
presumably it will continue to be so governed as long 
as the necessity of holding the Coalition together exists. 
Nevertheless, it is widely believed that the Prime 
Minister intends to effect a reconciliation with the 
South of Ireland. We cannot see the possibility, 
but the belief if worth noting. 
* * . 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘The Government 
still profess their eagerness ‘ to reach an understanding 
which,’ in Mr. Lloyd George’s words, ‘ would put a 
stop to strife in Ireland and pave the way to recon- 
ciliation.’ But it is not unimportant to observe that 
the official organ of the ‘ Black and Tans’ scoffs at 
the idea of a truce, and insists that the one hope of a 
settlement lies in the more vigorous application of 
force. The Weekly Summary is financed out of Govern- 
ment funds, and the Chief Secretary admits respon- 
sibility for its policy. No one supposes that Sir Hamar 
Greenwood is directly flouting Mr. Lloyd George, and 
the only other conclusion that can be drawn is that 
the real masters of the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Secretary deem it advisable to make a declaration 
of opinion which they know will have the weight of a 
royal command. Martial law is at last in operation, 
and they are resolved not to be deprived of the satis- 
faction of administering this specific. A few months 
ago they were assuring the Government that the Coer- 
cion Act would drive out the Republican fever; and 
a few months hence will probably find them arguing 
that still more drastic measures are needed to restore 
Ireland to health. As it is, the process of speeding-up 
martial law has already begun.” 


* * * 


In the original proclamation the offences specifically 
mentioned were (1) armed attacks on the Crown forces, 
(2) the illegal wearing of British uniforms, (8) the har- 
bourimg of rebels. An order has now been issued by 
commanding officers in the various areas that “ Irish 
Republican army officers and leaders in military custody 
will be sent as hostages with all transport moving 
armed forces of the Crown.”” When a similar course 
was adopted in South Africa in the hope of preventing 
Boer attacks on trains, one seems to remember im- 
passioned protests by Mr. Lloyd George against the 
policy. Does he now regard it in the spirit of the 
Carsonite paper which heads the announcement “ Joy 
Rides for the I.R.A.” ? The world cried out in horror 
when the Germans used civilians to screen their march- 
ing columns, but there is little to pick between this 
practice and the selection of hostages from men detained 
on suspicion against whom no offence has been proved. 
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Sir Nevil Macready’s order warning troops that under 
martial law reprisals are punishable by death is supposed 
in some quarters to institute a new departure. But if 
General Macready’s former order last spring, which 
threatened merely strict disciplinary action, was per- 
mitted to remain a dead-letter, offenders are not likely 
to be deeply impressed by the enumeration of more 
drastic pains and penalties. Technically this order 
applies to auxiliaries as well as regulars, but Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s obvious reluctance to admit this in answer 
to the questions of Mr. MacVeagh indicates not obscurely 
that “‘ Tudor’s Toughs,”’ as they call themselves, have 
not much to fear from the tightening-up of discipline 
under martial law. 
* * * 

The Government has at last agreed to a small con- 
cession which has been pressed upon it from all sides 
for some time past in connection with the working of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. It was a ridiculous 

ition that many thousands of those who are now 
out of work should find themselves disqualified for 
receipt of benefit simply on the ground that they were 
out of work before this belated measure came into 
operation; and the new Government Bill which will 
bring many of these workers into benefit should receive 
universal assent. The most important of the Govern- 
ment’s further proposals, apart from its scheme for 
dilution in the building trades, which we discuss else- 
where, is the establishment of a Central Unemployment 
Committee to administer a fund of three million pounds 
on schemes, other than road and housing schemes, 
inaugurated by local authorities. It is to be hoped that, 
in spending this money, the local authorities will be 
given the widest possible scope, and will be encouraged 
to use it not for “ relief works ’’ but for enterprises that 
are really of a productive and necessary character. 
If the local authorities are given freedom of action and 
adequate financial assistance, they can do a great deal 
to mitigate the evils of the present unemployment ; 
but they will not be able to do this if they are tied down 
by rigid rules imposed by a Central Authority, or if the 
jealousy of private enterprise is allowed to stand in the 
way of any reasonable measures of municipal develop- 
ment which they may desire to undertake. 
* * od 
_ One interesting feature of the unemployment debate 
in the House was the strong advocacy by Sir Allan 
Smith, the leader of the engineering employers, of the 
— that each industry should undertake the 
urden of maintaining its own unemployed. En- 
gineering is one of the industries in which the adoption 
of this principle has been under discussion between 
the Employers’ Federation and the Trade Unions 
concerned; and, although no great progress appears 
to have been made towards the actual drafting of a 
scheme, it is an encouraging sign that Sir Allan Smith, 
equally with the Trade Union leaders, is convinced 
that the principle of industrial maintenance is the 
right one. It is becoming more and more clear that 
the method of universal State insurance, in the form 
which it assumes under the existing Act, can never be 
satisfactory even as a palliative. Mr. Henderson, in 
the course of the debate, proposed the establishment 
of a Commission, with wide terms of reference, to 
ee the whole problem of unemployment and 
ring 7p menmmenieciens by a definite date. Mr. 
Lloyd rge promised to consider this suggestion, 


but held out no i i i 
prospect of its being adopted. It is 
true, as he said—and no one knows it better—that 


such Commissions have often been mere excuses for 
shelving problems instead of solving them; but in 
this case there is certainly no reason why an enquiry 
should stand in the way of the adoption of all possible 
remedial measures in the meantime. Such a Com- 
mission would have as its first important duty a full 
investigation of the possibilities of introducing a com- 
prehensive scheme of industrial maintenance, with 
the necessary minimum of State assistance, applicable 
to the widest possible range of industries and services. 
* * * 


London has apparently escaped after all the danger 
of a series of strikes during the Christmas period. The 
shop assistants have deferred action and are awaiting 
the report of the arbitration in the case of the Army 
and Nav Stores. The theatrical workers have sus- 
pended their strike ballot in view of arbitration pro- 
posals which have been made to both sides. he 
employers, both public and private, in the tramway 
industry have now followed the lead of the Unions 
concerned in agreeing to the reference of the wages 
dispute, out of which a deadlock seemed likely to 
arise last week, to a Court of Enquiry similar to that 
which dealt with the claims of the dockers a few months 
ago. But, while there is general unwillingness among 
the workers to embark on strike action at the present 
time, there is undoubtedly a likelihood of widespread 
wage disputes in the near future. During the last 
few months, real wages in the majority of trades have 
been definitely decreasing, and a good many classes 
of workers are now demonstrably in a worse position 
than they were before the war. It is true that, ac- 
cording to the official figures, there has been a fall 
in the cost of living this month—following the extra- 
ordinarily large increase which took place a month 
ago; but the decrease is not large enough to cancel 
last month’s advance, and there is a general opinion 
in Labour circles that the official figures seriously 


underestimate the real position. 
* * * 


A very remarkable movement of consolidation is 
now in progress amongst the Trade Unions organising 
the less skilled and less highly paid types of labour. 
Most of the important Unions organising transport 
workers, with the exception of the railwaymen and 
the seafarers, have recently agreed to recommend to 
their members the acceptance of a comprehensive 
scheme of amalgamation which will result, if it is 
carried through, in the creation of a Union with more 
than half a million members. This week the four 
principal Unions organising general workers have 
followed suit by agreeing on the principle of amalgama- 
tion, and deciding to take the necessary steps to con- 
stitute an inclusive Union which will have a member- 
ship of nearly a million and a-half, and will include 
practically all the societies mainly concerned with the 
organisation of general workers. Two other Unions, 
the Warehouse Workers and the Co-operative Em- 
pores. have just formed the National Union of 

istributive and Allied Workers with a membership 
of about two hundred thousand, and it is thought 
not unlikely that, when these three groups have been 
formally constituted into single Unions, the process 
of amalgamation may be carried further by the linking 
up of two or more of them into a larger single body. 
Doubtless, the uncertainty of the outlook in respect 
of unemployment is an important factor in driving 
these Unions to combine; but, whatever the cause, 
the creation of such powerful unified bodies is bound 
to exercise an important influence on the future of 
the Trade Union movement as a whole. There will 
be a strong motive for the Unions organising workers 
in the smaller industries to merge their identity in 
one or other of these great combinations. British 
Trade Unionism, in fact, is tending toward the “ One 
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Big Union ” form of organisation, although the largest 
and most strongly placed in industries are not yet being 
touched, and are not likely for some time to be touched, 


by the new movement. 
* * * 


PouiTICAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Without over-rating 
the virtues of this Parliament, it is still possible to feel 
a little uneasy at the thought that it is to be out of 
action for the next six weeks. Such as it is, the House of 
Commons is the only watch-dog the country possesses at close 
quarters over the erratic movements of the present Government. 
It may be a toothless creature, but its bark serves a purpose, 
for, as everyone knows, the mere fact that Parliament is in 
session, and may open throat at any moment, tends to act as 
a curb on our instinctive anti-Parliamentarians, whether head- 
strong adventurers like Mr. Churchill, endlessly scheming and 
generally blundering bureaucrats like Dr. Addison, or romancing 
martial law autocrats like the Chief Secretary. 
* * * 

In view of the opportunities now to be given to those irre- 
sponsibles, to say nothing of other Ministers of like fibre, I 
think it may be predicted with confidence that they will fall 
into mischief, and that in Ireland in particular developments 
may be expected sharply at variance with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
peace professions. Already the wind is beginning to shift in 
that quarter, and the fluctuation, it should be noted, set in long 
before Father O’ Flanagan had set a limit to diplomatic relations. 
It had certainly begun as early as Sir Edward Carson’s public 
intimation more than a week ago that for Ireland the policy 
of Ministers must be their own Bill, an Irish Republic, “ or 
nothing,” confirmed, as that ultimatum was, by the derision 
thrown by the Lord Chancellor at the same time on the folly 
of submitting Imperial decisions to the approval of the Sinn 
Fein members, all of whom, without exception, according to 
Lord Birkenhead, are disloyal, and only a minority of whom 
are not now either in prison or in flight from that fate. 

* * * 

Apart from its uses as a sort of sentinel over the Government, 
this Parliament, it must be owned, remains a disappointment. 
Collectively, it is true, the Opposition has improved in efficiency 
since the beginning of the session, notably so during the autumn 
sittings. On the Dyes Bill, for example, and also on Ireland 
(supported in the latter instance by the highly-trained Parlia- 
mentary sense and debating proficiency of the heroic Nationalist 
group), it has been a real Opposition, vigorous and unflagging 
in attack, and rightly indifferent to the now meaningless test 
of the division-lists. Yet with all this improved general tone 
@ concurrent setback is to be noted in individual reputations. 
What, in particular, one is tempted to inquire, has become in 
recent months of the back-bench Labour intelligentsia ? A year 
ago this was a quite distinctive group, and one had come to think 
of its too sparse elements (such is the pertinacity of hope !) 
as of particles of ever-active mental radium. 

* * * 


Cynicism may find comfort in the reflection that, so far as 
individual talent is concerned, it has been a slumping session 
all round. Even Commander Kenworthy stands where he did, 
like a pillar of fire (as Mr. Bonar Law says of his successive 
leaders), in whom eloquence continues to burn when it has gone 
out in all the others. One could wish that the pillar would 
send forth a tongue of flame occasionally—the flame of genius 
fed by the tributary fires of wit, humour, fancy, and imagination. 
Possibly those gifts will yet be added to the most untiring talker 
of this or any other age, but taking him as he is—a model of 
sound-tempered yet unsparing combativeness, self-sacrificings, 
industry, and unflinching political idealism—Commander 
Kenworthy at least holds his place as perhaps the most useful 
individual member of the present House, not to say as an 
Opposition in himself. 

* * * 

In Mr. Lloyd George’s failure, as exemplified in the Health 
Bill and to a slighter degree in the Agriculture Bill, to reconcile 
the Unionist Press to the Coalition system of mutual log-rolling, 
some observers discern the first decisive step towards a reversion 
to party realities. Should that be so, justice would achieve a 
poetic vindication, for Mr. Lloyd George’s failures are not uncon- 
nected with Mr. Bonar Law’s thrice-proved unfitness to handle 
the ordinary business of a session, and Mr. Law is where he is 
to protect Mr. George from the risks of a similar exposure. I 
can imagine Sir George Younger pointing the moral and Sir W. 
Joynson Hicks pressing it home. 





THE PROBLEM OF ZIONISM 


ITHIN the next few weeks we may expect 
to see inaugurated another of our dashing 
experiments in the re-making of the world ; 

for the Palestinian mandate has at last been 
drafted and put into the hands of the Council of 
the League of Nations. It cannot be pretended that 
the British public, or the French or any other gentile 
public, has ever taken a lively interest in this matter. 
It is now three years since Mr. Balfour made his famous 
declaration, that we proposed to create in Palestine a 
“national home for the Jews.” That declaration 
came upon the ordinary Europeans as the exploit of 
the blessed St. Maél came uponthedenizens of Paradise 
in Anatole France’s novel. “ Quand le baptéme des 
pingouins fut connu dans le Paradis, il n'y causa ni 
joie ni tristesse, mais une eatréme surprise.’ But our 
first surprise soon faded into comparative indifference. 
Most of us were content to leave it to the Supreme 
Council, as Paradise left it to Providence, to avoid 
any possible embarrassments by a miracle—which in 
this case was to be the mandate. The miracle has 
now been performed, and it remains to be seen how it 
will work. But the British people will have at length 
to abandon its indifference, for the success or failure 
of this experiment, in its initial stages, lies mainly in 
its hands. 

A great deal has been learned about the problem of 
Palestine since Mr. Balfour made his un-Balfourian 
leap in the dark. It has been realised that the country 
is not mainly inhabited by Jews, but that the Jews 
there number but 66,000 as against about 60,000 
Christians and ten times that number of Moslem Arabs. 
And the Arab and’ Christian majority has shown a 
bitter hostility to the Zionist programme and their 
“betrayal by England.” We have no wish to join 
the full-blooded anti-Semites in exaggerating this 
hostility, nor the wilder of the Zionists in pretending 
that it is a fiction. The fears and suspicions of the 
Arab population are doubtless much stronger among 
the “intelligentsia”’ and the townsmen than among 
the more tranquil peasants. But it is foolish to pretend 
that the peasants are unaffected, and it would be worse 
than folly not to realise how easily a flame can be 
lit that will run through the whole Moslem com- 
munity. The religions of the East, whether Islam or 
Christianity or Judaism, are not the Laodicean things 
of Western Europe. But neither are they so con- 
veniently separated from politics as with us, and to 
suppose, therefore, that guarantees of religious equality 
are all that is necessary is to miss the mark. The 
fear and suspicion in the Arab mind has at the same 
time religious, political and economic roots, and the 
problem of the mandatory in Palestine is to remove not 
one, but all of these. The awkward fact that con- 
fronts the British Government is that the majority of 
the inhabitants have shown a profound antagonism 
to the régime proposed for their country. That is 
a fact of which the Government was bound in common 
honesty and prudence to take notice in deciding its 
policy. It is, however, a fact of which some of the 
more intransigent of the Jews take no notice at all. 
Mr. Zangwill has recently distinguished himself by 
a pronouncement of unmeasured vehemence. This 
Jewish home in Palestine, he says, is a mere mirage. 
He abuses Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour and Dr. 
Weizmann. The Government has succeeded in its 
aim of fortifying the British Empire by a new buffer 
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province ; the Jewish leaders are simply putting the 
necks of their people into the British yoke. Zionism 
now becomes nothing more than a mere philanthropic 
scheme. Mr. Zangwill’s super-Zionism is perhaps not 
a matter of great importance to the British Government 
or the British people, though it is a source of embarrass- 
ment to many of his co-religionists. For he counts 
for something in Jewry, and his opposition, added to 
that of the anti-Zionists at the other extreme, and to 
the apathy of a large section in the middle, increases 
the practical difficulties of those who are working for a 
reasonable settlement in Palestine. 

But, apart altogether from Mr. Zangwill’s fury, Mr. 
Lloyd George has certainly found himself in a very 
delicate situation. The Arab demand has been in- 
sistent that we should change our minds and allow 
them the privilege of “ self-determination.” Anti- 
Semite counsellors of various degrees of prudence and 
imprudence have whispered in his ear. Lord Rother- 
mere has touched him on the raw by reminding him 
very pointedly that we are maintaining an Army of 
Occupation in Palestine of 18,000 British and Indian 
troops, and that it costs us more than £7,250,000 a 
year. The French have not been disposed to let any 
Syrian territory fall within the limits of Palestine. 
The Government has, therefore, compromised as best 
it could, and has produced a mandate which, though 
its exact terms are not yet made public, is already 
the subject of much disappointed comment. So far 
as that comment takes the form of deploring the 
“ whittling down” of the original promises, we are 
bound to say that we think it unreasonable. The 
original promises, as understood by some of the more 
enthusiastic Zionists, were impossible of fulfilment. 
It may be legitimate for the British people to make a 
home for the Jews in Palestine, but it would be a 
monstrous injustice to set up a complete Jewish State 
without regard to the feelings or rights of the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the country. The 
Zionists have clearly to accept the arrangements and 
make the best of them. Their difficulties—and ours— 
lie ahead, and it will need the greatest skill to surmount 
them. 

The prime difficulty will still be, as it is now, to 
conciliate the Arabs. We can, of course, keep the 
peace so long as we maintain a certain force in Palestine. 
We can, no doubt, reduce the size of that force with 
safety, and we can perhaps look forward presently 
to its being supported wholly or in part by the tax- 
payers of Palestine instead of ourselves. We can hold 
the balance evenly between the religions of the country. 
We can ensure that the political constitution does no 
wrong to the non-Jewish majority. We can stimulate 
the economic development of Palestine, improve the 
agriculture, the cultivation of oranges and olives, 
build railways and roads and harbours, plant forests, 
perhaps even encourage (if encouragement be needed) 
the Standard Oil Company to exploit its petroleum 
concessions. All that is what the Zionists want. 
But it wears a different aspect to the Arabs. For 
this development is to be the work of, and mainly 
for the benefit of, the Jews. It raises, in short, the 
problem of the Jewish immigrants. The Zionist pro- 
gramme aims at an immigration of 50,000 or 60,000 
persons a year. There is no intention, it is urged, of 
ousting the Arabs. Palestine is a sparsely populated 
country, and there is ample room for all. But the 
obvious objection which the Arab can make is the same 
that an Australian might make if he were told that 





there is ample room in Australia for a flood of Japanese 
settlers. In a few years the newcomers will have 
outnumbered the old inhabitants (we have, indeed, 
already seen glowing predictions of the new nation 
of “millions of energetic Jews”), and Palestine will 
in fact be a Jewish State, with a non-Jewish minority 
and all the consequences which that will involve. 
That is an argument which must be fairly met ; and it 
can only be met by the Jews making every effort during 
the next few years to win over and satisfy the Arabs. If 
they cannot do that the Zionist experiment will indeed 
be a “ mirage.”” How precisely they are to go about 
the task we do not presume to advise. There are 
wise and tolerant and farseeing men among the Zionists, 
and we trust that they will prevail against the hot- 
heads, who are also to be found in Jerusalem and in 
Europe. But one thing certain is that it is vital to 
regulate very carefully not only the quantity but the 
quality of the immigrants. Anxious as every humane 
person, whether Jew or gentile, must be to rescue the 
victims of persecution in the Ghettoes of Warsaw or 
Budapest, it would be madness to make Palestine 
into a mere house of refuge for the misery of Europe. 
The Jew in Palestine will have to labour with his hands 
on the land, or on works of construction, roads, harbours, 
houses or what-not. We do not question that the new 
generation of Jews can be trained to take gladly to 
these tasks, and we believe that the Zionist leaders 
are keenly alive to the importance of technical as of 
other branches of education. But the immediate 
danger to be guarded against is that of flooding the 
country with a mass of petty traders and exploiters, 
with nothing to trade and nobody to exploit. 

The Zionists have had some setbacks. They complain 
bitterly of their failure to obtain full control of the 
waters of the Leontes and the Yarmuk. But we would 
remind them, in all friendliness, that the world will say 
—and with some justice—that Zionism, anyhow, has 
got a great deal more than anybody else. And the 
world will, we think, judge the success of Zionism not 
by what it has got, but by its spirit and actions in the 
immediate future. The problem of Zionism is at once 
a harder and a higher one than ours. We, in the 
temporary réle of wise father or stern policeman, may 
help the Zionists to hold Palestine, or to increase the 
wealth of Palestine. But the Zionists alone can make 
Palestine a nation. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE BUILDERS 
Ts proposal to introduce into the building trades 


fifty thousand unemployed ex-service men was 

first mooted some months ago, and was discussed 
in very general terms in October by Dr. Addison with the 
Emergency Committee of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives. The workers on that occasion 
raised the question of the guarantees against future unem- 
ployment which the Government would be prepared to 
offer in return for the acceptance of its scheme, and the 
meeting was adjourned in order to enable the Government 
to bring up concrete proposals. This it promised to do 
by November 8th. From that time until the end of last 
week, it appears that no further word was received by the 
building trade unions. The Government scheme was 
never presented and no guarantees were proposed. Then, 
suddenly, last week, presumably driven into panic by the 
growth of unemployment, the Government announced in 
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the House of Commons that on Monday of this week it 
would present its scheme in the form of an ultimatum to 
the building workers, and that no further negotiations on 
it would be permitted. In view of the fact that.the delay 
from October to the present time was entirely the fault 
of the Government, such an attitude could clearly not be 
sustained; and when the building trade unions flatly 
refused to attend the Conference called by the Government 
under such conditions, no possible course remained open 
but to withdraw the ultimatum and to resume negotiations 
in a reasonable manner. 

Accordingly, the Government has now presented its 
scheme in writing to the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, and its main outlines are before 
the public. It does not seem likely to prove either satis- 
factory or in itself workable. In the first place, it is obvious 
that it does not in any way meet the claim of the building 
trade workers for some measure of security against unem- 
ployment in the future, resulting from a large incursion of 
additional workers into their industry. It is by no means 
true that there is a shortage of labour in all the important 
building trades even to-day. For example, the rate of 
unemployment among painters is already high, and there 
is certainly no shortage of carpenters and joiners. The 
shortage, in fact, is almost entirely confined to the group of 
trades engaged in the working of brick and stone—to the 
bricklayers, masons, slaters, and plasterers. Thus, any 
proposal to carry out a large number of housing schemes 
entirely with the labour of ex-service men—introduced for 
the first time into the industry and only supervised by a 
very small number of skilled building operatives—would 
necessarily result immediately in increased unemployment 
amongst those building trades in which there is admittedly 
no dearth oflabour. It seems clear, therefore, that any pro- 
posal for the augmentation of the supply of workers should 
be confined to those trades in which there is an actual 
shortage. 

But, manifestly, it is not present but future unemploy- 
ment with which the building trade unions are chiefly 
concerned. They believe that with the cessation of the 
Excess Profits Duty the amount of luxury and industrial 
building will show an immediate and considerable decrease— 
since firms, in order to avoid the payment of duty, have 
been devoting large sums to works of construction and 
maintenance—and that some of the trades in which there 
is now a shortage of labour will thereupon find themselves 
with an adequacy, if not with a surplus, of workers. Their 
main fear, however, is based on looking still further ahead. 
Every building worker who had experience of the industry 
before the war has painful memories of almost regularly 
recurrent unemployment and under-employment. The 
labour force now in the industry is less than it was before 
the war; but the builders think that, with the new recruits 
who are now entering it either as ordinary apprentices or 
under the special scheme for ex-service apprentices (which 
has been willingly accepted and operated by the unions), 
the labour force already in the industry will be amply 
sufficient to meet normal requirements after the demand 
for new houses has passed its climax. They therefore fear 
that any considerable augmentation of labour, over and 
above that already brought into force under the scheme 
for ex-service apprentices, will result in a return within the 
next few years to the intolerable conditions of insecurity 
and under-employment which were characteristic of the 
building industry in the years before the war. 

That this fear has a real and substantial basis it is im- 
possible to deny. Yet, in order to meet it, the Government 
brings forward no adequate proposal. It suggests, it is 
true, a scheme for partial payment for time lost owing to 
wet or inclement weather; but this scheme has nothing 
to do with the present proposal for augmentation of labour, 
and was under discussion between the Government and the 
representatives of employers and workers in the building 


industry long before the dilution scheme was brought 
forward. It is a proposal undoubtedly desirable and 
necessary in itself, but not to the point in connection with 
any measure of dilution. 

Secondly, the Government tells the building workers that 
they can come under the general provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, which will afford them a benefit 
of 15s. per week, to be made up by their trade unions to 
£1 a week if the unions decide to administer the Act. This, 
however, is open to, and indeed compulsory upon, the 
building operatives whether there is any dilution or not, 
It is not a concession made in return for dilution, but a mere 
statement of the existing—and very unsatisfactory—state 
of the law affecting unemployment insurance. 

The only real proposal, then, which the Government brings 
forward as a quid pro quo in the matter of dilution is its 
offer to make a grant to the building trade unions of 
£5 a head for every worker introduced into the industry 
under its scheme. According to the Government’s own 
estimate, there are two hundred and fifty thousand opera- 
tives concerned in the industry at present, and _ it is pro- 
posed to introduce fifty thousand dilutees. The grant 
will therefore amount to £1 a head of the workers at present 
engaged in the industry, and liable to the risks of future 
unemployment as a result of the introduction of dilution. 
That is to say, on the basis of the present minimum rate of 
unemployment insurance paid by a union administering 
the Act, the Government offers one week’s unemployment 
pay as a full compensation for the acceptance of dilution. 
As soon as the offer is stated in this matter-of-fact way the 
absurdity of it becomes manifest. A grant on this basis 
is simply not worth having from the point of view of the 
unions: it is merely a quite inadequate bribe. 

Let us admit that the task of the Government, in preparing 
a scheme which would effectively guarantee the workers 
against future unemployment as a result of so large a 
measure of dilution, was not an easy one. Dilution in the 
building trades presents much more difficult problems than 
the war-time dilution in the engineering industry ; for this 
took place largely on special processes required only for 
war purposes and, as soon as the war-time demand for 
special products ceased to exist, a good many of its effects 
were automatically removed. Building dilution, on the 
other hand, means the introduction of fresh workers for the 
most part on the normal processes of the industry, and is 
therefore far more likely to result in a permanent augmenta- 
tion of the number of workers claiming skill and competing 
in the labour market for jobs as building operatives after 
the demand for their work has slackened. The only con- 
cession that could really meet the case of the building trade 
workers would be an actual scheme of industrial main- 
tenance for the present labour force of the industry and for 
those entering it in future through the normal channels of 
apprenticeship (including ex-service apprenticeship); but 
any such scheme would manifestly involve heavy burdens 
if the new workers who are to be brought into the industry 
remained there and competed for jobs after the demand 
had subsided. It would be necessary, therefore, to couple 
with any scheme for industrial maintenance a scheme for 
preference in employment to those covered by the scheme 
and to draft the additional workers now to be employed 
back into other occupations as soon as the need for their 
services was over. 

We believe that a scheme on these lines could readily be 
drafted, and that, if these two essential aspects of it were 
both included, it need not involve any heavy charge upon 
the Exchequer or indeed upon anybody at all. The industry 
itself could be made to bear a substantial part of the burden 
of industrial maintenance, and the proposed Government 
grant would be far more usefully employed in bringing 
about the creation of such a scheme than in an endeavour 
to bribe the building trade unions into an acceptance of 
dilution without safeguards against future unemployment. 
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The Government scheme is ill-considered and badly drafted. 
Unless the unions are able so to cut it about as to make it 
practically a different scheme, it is more likely to result in 
a great industrial dispute than in any real augmentation 
in the supply of houses or of workers for building houses. 
The Government has possibly spent the two months, during 
which it has delayed to present its scheme to the building 
trade workers, ruminating upon the proposal for industrial 
maintenance and thereafter in rejecting it on the ground of 
its possible costliness. But, if industrial maintenance is 
combined with a definite scheme of preference, legally safe- 
guarded, for future employment in the industry to those 
already engaged in it, there is no reason why it should be 
costly. ‘‘ Preference for Unionists ” is not a new principle. 
It has already been worked successfully in a number of 
cases in Australia, and it exists without legal sanctions in 
not a few industries and establishments in this country 
at the present time. Owing to the special circumstances 
of the building industry, it would require legal sanction in 
the present case; but we believe that if the principle of 
maintenance is established, and this legal sanction given 
to it, the necessary augmentation of building labour to meet 
the present difficulty can be made without friction, and 
will be readily accepted by the trade unions themselves. 
On the other hand, the workers are not at all likely to be 
willing to accept the Government scheme in its present 
form, for it gives them no safeguard at all against the 
coming of unemployment which their past experience has 
caused them perhaps more than any other section of the 
army of labour to dread. 


“NOT THE LAST HOME RULE 
BILL” 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE Home Rule Bill is safely through Parliament, 
but an Irish settlement is as remote as ever. 
Mr. Bonar Law openly admitted this fact in 
the debate on the Lords’ amendments. ‘We 
are determined,” he said, “to put this Bill on the 
Statute Book, though not as the last Home Rule Bill.” 
Members asked in vain for an explanation of an utter- 
ance which contrasts so strongly with the declarations 
on the introduction of the measure that Mr. Lloyd 
George had succeeded where Gladstone and Mr. Asquith 
failed, and had devised a solution which in practice 
would be found to reconcile Irish claims with the 
strategical and political needs of Great Britain. Nation- 
alists are neither astonished nor uplifted by Mr. Bonar 
Law's confession. They realised from the first that 
the sole object of the Government’s proposals is to 
ensure the perpetuation of Carsonite supremacy in the 
North-Eastern counties, and so far from conferring 
even a limited measure of self-government on the rest 
of Ireland the scheme seeks to substitute for the shadowy 
pretence of democratic rule which now exists a system 
of Crown Colony government. 

Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues are well aware 
that it is no more feasible to rule Ireland indefinitely as 
a Crown Colony than it is to maintain martial law as 
the normal instrument for enforcing order. But they 
persuaded themselves that the first step was to get 
rid of the Ulster veto by conceding the Ulster demand, 
and they still suggest that with the removal of this 
obstacle the road will be clear for fresh negotiations 
with the Nationalist provinces. On a superficial view 
the policy does not seem unreasonable. Carsonite 
Opposition has undoubtedly been the most formidable 
stumbling-block to an agreement between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Not only has it the power to impose a 
veto inside Ireland but its leader by his influence with 
English Tories holds the Coalition at his mercy. One 


can understand Mr. Lloyd George’s eagerness to buy 
off a rival who by exerting his strength could make 
the position of the Government impossible. The 
— is, has he bought him off? Sir Edward Carson 

eclined to accept any responsibility for the Bill; he 
has announced that its authors will be called to account 
for defects which it may reveal in practice; above all, 
it is certain that if offers are made in the hope of placa- 
ting Sinn Fein Ireland these must commend themselves 
in principle and detail to the Orange dictator, unless 
the Government are prepared to incur his dread dis- 
pleasure. Nor is there any guarantee that Sir Edward 
Carson’s activities will in future be limited to his own 
satrapy. It is very unlikely that he will wholly 
abandon Westminster for Belfast, and whereas in the 
my he knew that if he tilted too hard at the Coalition 

e jeopardised Ulster interests, he is now free to take 
bigger risks without running the chance of losing his 
principal stake. 

If the Government have not got rid of Sir Edward 
Carson, still less have they, by their surrender to him, 
got rid of Ireland. Instead of simplifying the problem 
they have raised up more formidable barriers to peace, 
and Sinn Fein, even if it were willing, dare not enter 
into negotiations on the basis of a settlement which 
would affect only twenty-six counties. The strongest 
count in its indictment of the Constitutionalists was 
that in the discussions after the 1916 Rising the Irish 
Party had consented to partition as a purely temporary 
arrangement. Were Republicans to follow the Red- 
mondites’ example they could not hope to avoid the 
Redmondites’ fate, more especially as they would be 
compelled to accept terms which the mildest of Parlia- 
mentarians would have rejected with scorn. 

Mr. Lloyd George may argue that by making par- 
tition an accomplished fact he will reveal how false 
were the hopes raised by the Sinn Fein leaders and 
provoke a a reaction amongst the mass of the 
people against their creed. Undoubtedly, the actual 
emergence of an Ulster Parliament will deal a heavy 
blow to the prestige of Republican extremists. If they 
are unable to prevent the cutting out of the six counties 
from Ircland, the average man will require more than 
eloquence to convince him that they are strong enough 
to sever the last links between England and Ireland. 

This feeling is already manifesting itself. As was 
generally expected, it has found its first supporters 
in the Church, and those Sinn Feiners who were anti- 
clerics until the clerics accepted Sinn Fein, are once 
again reverting to their old distrust of prelates as 
pioneers in a revolution. Cardinal Logue, whose 
Advent Pastoral gave impetus to the appeal for a 
Truce of God, has, it is true, always opposed 
Republicanism, not indeed through any bias in favour 
of British rule, but from the conviction that the methods 
of Dail Eireann are not practical politics. But Arch- 
bishop Walsh, who now proclaims that a continuance 
of the policy of violence will ruin the hope of Irish 
freedom, rendered yeoman service to Sinn Fein in the 
days when it was struggling for supremacy, though 
some sceptics insisted that his support was given less 
through love of Sinn Fein than through dislike of the 
Redmondites. The Bishop of Cork has taken an even 
stronger line than the Archbishops of Armagh and 
Dublin, though it is interesting to recall that Dr. 
Cohalan’s appointment to his present See was fiercely 
opposed at the Vatican by British agents on account 
of his supposed extremist tendencies. Dr. Cohalan 
has pronounced a decree of excommunication against 
all Catholics in his diocese who take part in armed 
attacks on soldiers and police, and his declaration that 
such attacks have not brought Ireland “a bit nearer 
to the Republic” is a direct challenge to the Irish 
Volunteers. The Volunteers have not been slow to 
take up the challenge. When a Unionist member of 
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the Cork Corporation sought a few days ago to propose 
a resolution modelled on the Bishop’s appeal for a truce, 

Sinn Fein councillors met with the retort, ‘“‘ He is your 

bishop now.” 

To create hostility between the Church and Sinn Fein 
has been the cherished hope of Mr. Lloyd George and 
his colleagues. If there is not as yet an actual division, 
there is more than a hint of a rift in the lute. And 
the Prime Minister’s unctuous telegrams to Father 
O’Flanagan show how eager he is to widen the rift. 
But here again Carsonism blocks the way. It has left 
Mr. Lloyd George nothing to bargain with, or at least 
nothing of sufficient value to induce the Irish hierarchy 
to take the risk of entering into direct and open negotia- 
tions in opposition to the decrees of Dail Eireann. 
Partition is even more hateful to the heads of the Church 
than to lay Republicans. The Carsonites have never 
disguised their intention of asserting not only political 
control inside their territory but of setting up a system 
of secular control of education. Catholics believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that this secular control will amount 
in practice to a Protestant ascendancy, almost as 
intolerable as that of the Penal days. How can bishops 
bargain with Mr. Lloyd George when, by so doing, they 
will lay themselves open to the charge of treachery not 
merely to Republican ideals but to the principles 
of their own creed ? 

It is significant, though not at all unexpected to 
those who have studied the progress of events in Ireland, 
that ecclesiastical support for the idea of a truce and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s effusive welcome to Father O’Flana- 
gan should be followed by a new offensive against 
priests. The murder of Canon Magner, it is said, was 
the work of a mad cadet. But were the cadets mad 
who a few nights previously in Cork beat priests with 
rifle butts, kicked their breviaries about the streets, 
and forced them on their knees with orders under 
pain of instant death to say “‘ To Hell with the Pope ” ? 
If this be madness it is the sort of madness which 
passes for sanity and true religion in Sandy Row or 
the Shankill Road. The impulse is not confined to 
underlings, mad or sane. Headquarters issued the 
orders for the raids last week on Dublin churches and 
monasteries ; and the arrest of Father Dominic, chaplain 
to the dead Lord Mayor of Cork, is impossible to ex- 
plain save as an official counterblast to Bishop Cohalan’s 
efforts to induce the I.R.A. to suspend active hostilities 
in his diocese. 

Mr. Lloyd George asks plaintively for someone to 
meet him on the bridge. But his nominal subordinates 
and real masters promptly take steps to ensure that 
whoever accepts the offer shall find himself in the 
plight of a victim walking the plank. In their eyes 
the Prime Minister is a Saul who has betrayed his 
promises by his reluctance to hew the Sinn Fein Agag 
in pieces before the Lord. And like Samuel, they are 
determined to atone for his sin by taking the duty 
upon themselves. 

It is not difficult to see what the neck-or-nothing 
militarists hope to gain by their ukase of “ no trafficking 
with traitors.” They believe they have Sinn Fein at 
their mercy, and can grind it into powder. But does 
Mr. Lloyd George believe this? To judge by his 
published declarations about the restoration of law and 
order he accepts the view of his Irish advisers. But 
he knows that even if to-morrow General Tudor could 
assure him that the last of the Irish Volunteers was 
behind the barbed wire of an internment camp, and 
that from Donegal to Cork no man was bold enough 
to breathe a whisper against the rule of the “ Black 
and Tans,” the Irish question would remain, not as 
in the past, merely a nuisance to English statesmen, 
but a menace which, in the words of so shrewd a 
politician as General Smuts, if it is not ended in accord- 
ance with principles of right and justice will “ end 


the British Empire.” ‘‘ Not the last Home Rule Bill,” 
says Mr. Bonar Law. But the difference between this 
and previous experiments is that instead of removing 
complications it intensifies them and confronts the 
statesmen who in the future will have to tackle the 
problem with difficulties that might well daunt even 
a leader as courageous as Gladstone. 


THE MUFFLED MANDATES 


s OMME il n’a été saisi jusqu’ici d’aucun projet de 
( Mandat, et que Vopinion publique du monde 
s’en emeut, le Conseil se permet d’insister,” 

 « ete. 

Had ever language of this kind been addressed to the 
Government of any European Sovereign State since the 
Papacy ceased to speak as the Censor of Europe ? 

It forms part of a telegram addressed on 30th November 
last by the Council of the League of Nations to the Prime 
Ministers of France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan, remind- 
ing them of two previous communications in which the 
Council asked to be furnished with these Powers’ proposals 
in time to report upon them to the Geneva Assembly. 
The remainder is almost equally sharp in tone. 

Such straight talk did credit to the Council as a loyal 
interpreter of the essential principles of the Covenant. 
Significant, too, was the recognition that the public 
opinion of the world, outside of the Foreign Offices, is 
strongly moved, and that such a fact is appealed to as a 
corrective of diplomatic chicanery. In respect of no part 
of the Covenant or of the Treaty does the conduct of the 
principal Allies present an aspect more suggestive of a 
desire to evade plain commitments. In a memorandum 
transmitted by this Council to the Assembly on the 6th of 
December, when they were still without the text of any 
Mandates it is noted that Article 22 of the Covenant lays 
down two essential principles which apply to all peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves who have ceased to be 
under the sovereignty of the State which formerly governed 
them. (1) It is a sacred trust of civilisation to assure the 
well-being and development of these peoples. (2) To 
ensure the performance of this trust the Covenant stipu- 
lates certain guarantees: the tutelage of such peoples will 
be entrusted to the nations which, by reason of their re- 
sources, their experience, or their geographical position, 
can best undertake this responsibility. They will exercise 
this tutelage as Mandatories on behalf of the League. So 
far, good ; but neutral members of the Assembly at Geneva 
were by no means prepared to assent to the Council’s inter- 
pretations of the provisions of the Covenant and the Treaty 
in this connection. A further passage of the same 
memorandum maintained that the right to allot the 
Mandates belonged to the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, because, though Article 22 makes no 
provision as to who should do this, Article 119 of the Treaty 
transfers the sovereignty over the late German colonies 
to those Powers, and Article 118 stipulates that steps should 
be taken by the Powers to carry into effect the full conse- 
quences of Article 119. This inference was not accepted by 
a good many neutral delegates and expert jurists in the 
Assembly. It is, of course, not accepted by Germany, who 
has protested against it, the counter argument being that 
the Covenant and the Treaty are one, and that, as the 
Covenant contemplates that the Mandatories shall be agents 
of and responsible to the League, it is implied that they 
shall be appointed by it and that the steps to be taken by 
the Powers should have been steps to procure such designa- 
tion. The point is important, for, if mandates are abused, 
who is, if necessary, to revoke and reassign, them as the 
mandate to King Leopold for the Congo State was revoked 
and reassigned? But it was obviously not to be 
hoped that the self-mandated Powers would pay the 
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slightest heed to any argument on it, so that no 
such principle could be asserted by the Assembly 
which must be unanimous. Unless the rights of sovereignty 
are expressly transferred to the League, the Mandatories, 
it would therefore appear, are permanently secure in their 

ition and will not be removable by the League for any 
failure or breach of trust. It will take a new war to do that. 
The authority of the League over its Mandatories will thus 
be exclusively moral and suasory. What a commentary on 
President Wilson’s pean: “ We are done with annexa- 
tions. ..,” ete.! 

Dissent was still more acute over the meaning of the 
words, ““ The degree of authority, etc., to be exercised by 
the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon by the 
members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case 
by the Council.” This sentence was brought out ready- 
framed by Mr. Wilson from the Supreme Council to the 
Commission then sitting to deal with and advise on the 
question of the future government of these territories. 
The Commission did not discuss it, but apparently took it 
at its face value, namely, as meaning that the Assembly 
should have the right to determine the terms of the Mandates. 
Evidently, Lord Robert Cecil, who was on that Com- 
mission, so understood it, for he asserted that view in 
Parliament. The Council, however, decided that the right 
reading should be as follows: ‘‘ The degree of authority, 
control or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory, 
shall, if not previously agreed upon by those signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles who aré Members of the League of 
Nations, be explicitly defined by the Council.’”” One wonders 
what the observations of any judge would be on such a 
proposed substitution. 

However, as it is, these signatories are in default, and 
Mr. Balfour has now informed the Assembly that the 
Council will keep in its own hands all powers with regard 
to Mandates. The Assembly had to swallow this decision. 
It is at any rate preferable, from the point of view of League 
policy, to the previous situation, which was that the Mandatory 
Powers, or one or more of them, were jibbing at the notion 
of framing any Mandates at all. The Council has laid 
it down that full administrative and legislative power 
shall belong to the Mandatory, that he shall supervise 
the suppression of the slave traffic and of forced labour, and 
the control of arms and munitions. He shall forbid the 
supply of aleohol to the Natives and shall present an annual 
report to the League. But the Council was not permitted 
to communicate any Mandate to the Assembly and only 
the text of certain ‘‘ A” and “‘ C” Mandates to the Special 
Commissions on Mandates, under seal of secrecy. Such 
are the “open covenants’ which we get from the signa- 
tories of the Pact. 

The suspicion that the self-appointed Mandatories have 
manceuvred to burke the whole matter until the Assembly 
Should be safely got through is one for which the Powers 
concerned have themselves to thank. 

The appendices to the Council’s Report allow two causes 
of the delay to transpire: (1) That the French Government 
was making reservations as to recruiting of native troops 
in the mandated areas, ignoring the stipulation of Article 22 
as to military training of natives. (2) That Japan was 
protesting against her exclusion from equal opportunities 
in Northern New Guinea, her position being worse under 
the “C” Mandate assigned to Australia than it was when 
this territory was German. 

And now—during the Assembly—a long shot has come 
from Washington claiming that, as the Government of the 
United States is one of the assignees of these territories 
under Article 119, it must have its say in the settlement 
of the Mandates, both to ensure equal freedom of trade 
and to guarantee this principle of trusteeship. Great 
Britain has herself to thank for this suspicion by reason of 
her action over Nauru, and also for the suspicion that she 
does not want to have Mandates so particularising the 


essentials of slavery as to reflect upon her retro- 
gression to the policy of forced labour in East Africa, 
or such Free Trade in Togoland and the Cameroons as 
would maintain an enclave in her area of monopolist policy 
in regard to palm kernels. 

And, finally, the whole business is suspect and the judg- 
ment of common opinion on the question has become 
cynical because, whereas Mr. Balfour’s and President 
Wilson’s preliminary assurances, and the literal terms of 
the Covenant, announce a perfectly consistent and intelli- 
gible new policy—that of  self-determination, of a 
trust of civilisation in the interests of the indigenous 
peoples, the abstention from their exploitation, the 
abnegation of their military use or of the commercial 
monopoly of their territories, and the principle that a 
Mandatory is to be chosen because he is in a position to use 
his own resources in aid of these purposes—nothing whatever 
has been heard all these months of the interests of the native 
peoples, but everything has been dealt with from the stand- 
point of the interests of this or that Power in the acquisition 
of territory, the protection of its own trade and the exploita- 
tion of the resources of the Mandated area. Who that 
took Mr. Lloyd George’s pre-Armistice utterances, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s introductory panegyric and the phrases of 
the Covenant seriously, can ever forget our Prime Minister’s 
double-barrelled repudiation of them when he explained 
that Northern Syria had to be given to France, and Mosul 
to ourselves, in part compensation for our respective efforts 
and sacrifices ? SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


CHRISTMAS 


HERE is, perhaps, something in Christmas. 

It does not change us, but it at least gives 

us pause. On Christmas Day the statesman 

and the wife-beater stay their hands. Even 

at the crisis of the war, the soldiers of the contending 
nations shocked or delighted us, according to our 
susceptibilities, by stopping the war and revelling to 
the tune of Good King emmedies. There was probably 
not one in ten thousand of them who could have told 
you who good King Wenceslas was: we should not 
ourselves care to be asked for his date. All that 
most men know about him is that he has the gift of 
making men feel decent fellows, men who can share a 
meal, men who can share a bottle. There have been 
many kings, but few have had this particular genius. 
One might conceivably have died for William the 
Conqueror or Henry II. or Charles I., but none of them 
ever helped to bring the great freemasonry of the human 
race a day nearer. They are remembered for making 
us not more fraternal, but more ferocious. Under 
them, we became not feasters but fighters. Pessimists 
have lately been impressing on us the notion that man 
is the most ferocious of all the animals. Dean Inge, 
we believe, has been guilty of this heresy. Christmas 
Day disproves it. Most of the other animals are fero- 
cious on three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 
Man is ferocious only on three hundred and sixty-four. 
We do not think there has ever been anything com- 
parable to this oasis of gentleness in any other animal 
society. The lion does not celebrate Christmas Day, 
nor the dog, nor the starling. Even the robin remains 
a solitary, his eye and breast red with rage, hating his 
fellow like a foreigner. Man alone is initiated into the 
mysteries of fraternity. He, who is as near being a 
murderer, a thief and a cheat as he can safely be without 
coming into the grip of the law, becomes, as if by a 
sudden miracle, neighbour to the beggar and the ‘bus- 
conductor. He enlarges his tips. He speaks genially 
to people whom, all through January, February, March, 
April, etc., he never addresses save in grunts. If he 
speaks crossly to anyone during the appointed twenty- 
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four hours, his conscience accuses him of failure. Good 
nature lies upon him like a duty, and to fail in good 
nature on Christmas Day is like a sentry’s falling asleep 
at his post. That is why some people resent Christmas. 
They say that it bores them. They dislike waits and 
carol-singers and crackers, and plum-pudding gives 
them indigestion. But worst of all is the intolerable 
strain of being good-natured. They want to know why 
the devil they should be expected to be good-natured 
to order. Life is a battlefield, not a bed of roses, and 
it seems absurd to choose one of the dullest days at 
the coldest season of the year and to say that on this 
day the malevolent ihedk called man must willy-nilly 
lay down hisarms. Yet so it is ordained, and you who 
defy the ordinance this year may be sure that next 
year or the year after you will be roped in as converted 
Scrooges, doomed to good nature for the rest of your 
lives as a punishment for your recalcitrance. 

It used to be thought in some circles—evangelical 
and rationalist—that it was the Church of Rome that 
had thrust this curious orgy of cheerfulness on human 
beings. We knew an old Presbyterian minister who 
used always to call round on his hearers on Christmas 
Day and pray with them, and who always made it a 
point in his prayers to explain to the Almighty that he 
was not a benighted Roman Catholic who believed 
that the day was of any particular significance, or that 
Christ was even born on it. ‘‘ Lord,” he would say 
persuasively, “Thou knowest that it is perfectly 
ridiculous to believe, as the superstitious Romanists 
do, that shepherds would have been out watching their 
flocks on the hillsides at a season of the year when 
there was danger of a snowstorm in which all their 
sheep might have perished.”” He would have regarded 
it as a sin to hold a service in his church on Christmas 
Day, but even he had to do something, if it was only to 
eat turkey and to say an extra prayer with the ladies. 
Christmas Day may be assailed in logic, but in sentiment 
it is invincible. A recent evangelical writer has been 
denouncing artists for painting pictures of the Nativity 
in the spirit of that beautiful line in the carol : 

Ox and ass before him bow. 


‘““Oxen and sheep,” he writes with exquisite 
solemnity, describing the common life of Palestine, 
““which are never found in the precincts of a public 
inn, have been inserted as necessary adjuncts to a 
proper appreciation of the event, and various additional 
features included, to make a more appropriate back- 
ground for the satisfaction of wo familiar with 
enclosures and resting-places for cattle in their own 
country of a more permanent character than a public 
inn, where travelling men and travelling beasts remain 
for the night and pass in the morning. All these things 
hinder rather than help the understanding of the true 
nature of the circumstances of our Lord’s birth, and 
cause men to deny the more likely features associated 
with it, which assist the mind in appreciating the 
fact. The simplicity of the scene is not enhanced by 
invention; it may even be destroyed.” Now God 
help us if this is not sheer bovine bovicide! The next 
thing we shall see is a naval expert explaining that 

I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
is an outrage on the statistics of the Jewish merchant 
fleet. Surely, it would be better to recognise at once 
that the glory of Christmas Day is that it is a defiance 
of all fact—that it is a challenge to history, astronomy, 
theology, zoology, archeology, and, if necessary, 
paleontology. Christmas is a miracle—the miracle of 
a Babe, the miracle of a star, the miracle of three ships 
and three kings, and the miracle of you and me. ft 
is a feast not of reason but of faith. It belongs not 
to earth but to wonderland. And he who would cut 
out the three ships, or the ox and the ass, or the 
twenty-fifth of December, or the turkey, or the 


Christmas tree, is a thief and a robber. These things 
are the treasures of the peoples of Europe. We have 
preserved them in spite of the churches and in spite of 
the enemies of the churches. There is not, we believe, 
a single feature or fancy of the Christmas festivities 
which has not at one time or another been assailed. 
But Christmas has triumphed over all its foes. And 
it is our reasonable conviction that plum pudding and 
brandy sauce and good cheer will remain till the end 
of the world, when their critics lie howling. 


Reflect for a moment on the difficulties with which the 
Christmas festival had to contend before it established 
itself as the supreme day of the European year. The 
early Church had many festivals but no Christmas. 
When it began to be celebrated, it was bitterly opposed 
by the Fathers of the Church. Origen declared that it 
was sinful to keep the birthday of Jesus “as if He were 
a King Pharaoh.” In the Scriptures, he said, it was 
only sinners, and not saints, who celebrated their 
birthdays. At that time, even the date of the birthday 
had not been settled. In the second century, some 
Egyptian theologians had assigned it to the 20th of May. 
The 19th and 20th of April were other suggestions, and 
a logic-intoxicated man gave it as the 28th of March, 
** because on that day the material sun was created.” 
They knew things in those days that we no longer know. 
Thus Christmas Day was harried from pillar to post 
through every one of the twelve months of the year. 
Where or when our present Christmas Day originated 
seems to be uncertain. The authorities tell us, however, 
that it was born in the West, and Asiatic Christians 
accused the Romans of sun-worship for celebrating it 
on the 25th of December instead of the 6th of January. 
For the 25th of December was also the birthday of the 
sun. Even in Britain the day seems to have been 
celebrated as the beginning of the year before the people 
had been converted to what for want of a better word 
we may call Christianity. In the fourth century 
Christmas had overcome the Church, but not altogether 
Christmas as we now know it. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
who lived and died in that century, “‘ cautions those who 
observe it to guard against excess, and protests against 
dancing and crowning the doors with evergreens, 
which, he affirms, is a heathen practice.” Gregory 
spoke too late, however, as have all those other censors 
of Christmas details, down to the late A. H. Bullen, who 
attacked Good King Wenceslas on the ground that 
“the language is poor and commonplace to the last 
degree.” The world brushes aside these trivial fault- 
findings and refuses to abate a jot or tittle of its Christ- 
mas. The Lord of Misrule has gone, and the mummers 
are now little but a memory. But, apart from these, 
the Christian orgy remains, heralded with the traditional 
songs, adorned with holly and mistletoe, and hailed 
with the accustomed dishes. Even Scotsmen celebrate 
it when they travel abroad into Christian countries. 
When the Puritans forbade the celebration of Christmas 
in 1644, ordered the shops to remain open, and denounced 
plum pudding and mince pie as heathen, popular feeling 
was so strong that blood was shed at Canterbury. Even 
after the Restoration, we are told, Puritans continued 
to refer to Yuletide as Fooltide. But the Puritan 
himself has turned fool since those days, and in the 
twentieth century he eats goose and apple sauce to the 
glory of God. 


Pessimists declare from time to time that the festival 
has no future. They point to the decline of the Christ- 
mas card and the decline of the Christmas pantomime, 
and suggest that in time we shall all become rationalists. 
The pantomime, however, is but an accident and not 
of the essence of the season. It is but a temporal and 
local thing, like the Republic of Baboonery which once 
flourished in Poland. Christmas would not perish for 
lack of a pantomime as it would perish for lack of mince 
pies. It is conceivable that Christmas might even 
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survive Pussyfoot. But wine, like Christmas, is a 
leveller, and we shall be slow to part with a gift that so 
cheaply makes all men companions : 

Come, butler, come bring us a bowl of your best, 

And we hope your soul in Heaven shall rest ; 

But if you do bring us a bowl of your small, 

Then down shall go butler and bowl and all. 
Not a Christian sentiment ? We wonder. Apart from 
the threat to the butler—and, if he be a good butler, 
he has nothing to fear—here, at least, is a pause to strife 
and cunning and the uncharitableness of the market. 
Here is a rosy world—a world of gifts and lavishness 
and laughter. The only un-Christian thing about it 
is that it does not go on all the year round. And no 
one can explain why. Is it because there are not 
enough turkeys, or because there is not enough Christi- 
anity, to last ? 


TOWARDS DAYLIGHT 


VER since my return, two months ago, from clean- 
E aired American cities, London has blackened, 
blighted and blinded me with almost uninter- 
mittent “Smog”; and visits to Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, 
Manchester, Oldham, Hull, Newport and Dundee, amongst 
other places, have served to remind me that this is a curse 
common to all our cities. In order to learn more about 
it I made one journey of a thousand miles in America and 
gathered many new facts which, I hope, will justify me in 
returning to the subject just before the heaviest incidence of 
what I have called the “ diseases of darkness.” 

Another reason for a return to this theme is that it reflects 
real credit upon the Ministry of Health, and very little 
credit upon some contemporary critics of that institution, 
who are concerned solely to reduce expenditure upon the 
most vital of all our national services. 

It does not need telling to the readers of THE NEw STATEs- 
MAN that there are natural limitations to the powers of any 
such Ministry, and that in the last resort we must save our- 
selves. The first tasks of a Ministry of Health, as one urged 
for years before its formation, must be to learn and to teach. 
It is not in Whitehall, however, but where we live, that we 
must find health and fight disease. No one can save us if 
we will not save ourselves. If the Ministry learns, and then 
attempts to teach, but we will not be taught, we are doomed. 
Here is an instance: 

Early last year Dr. Addison appointed a Departmental 
Committee on Smoke Pollution of the Air. As the reader is 
well aware, this is a subject on which I have been campaign- 
ing here and elsewhere for nearly eighteen months, and the 
Committee was specially and urgently asked to consider the 
contention which I had reiterated, that it would be out- 
rageous for a Ministry of Health to sanction the building of 
houses designed to produce smoke for the destruction of the 
light and air which are two primary requisites of health. The 
highly expert Committee had Lord Newton as its chairman, 
worked very fast, and produced an Interim Report (to be 
had from H.M. Stationery Office for twopence), in which it 
recommended that no official sanction or money should be 
granted except for smokeless houses. A summary of that 
Report appeared in the Ministry’s official journal Housing, 
which is or should be studied by local authorities and, above 
all, by housing committees, all over the country. 

The fair and useful thing for students of public health and 
commentators on the Ministry would surely be to give the 
utmost prominence and critical consideration to this im- 
portant piece of fundamental work which the Ministry has 
done—fundamental because it deals with the preservation of 
health and the prevention of disease, and establishes a 
principle new in our national housing, but essential for true 
Sanitation. But, in point of fact, this piece of work, which 
arouses no angry passions, and does not affect the medical 
practitioner directly, has been practically ignored. Really, 





the public would have been better served by attempts at 
hostile criticism, which would at least have ventilated the 
subject. On the contrary, nobody seems to know or care, 
and Lord Newton has had to make a public protest in the 
House of Lords. One can sympathise with him and the 
members of his Committee when they begin to wonder 
whether it is worth their while to go on with their work, if 
its first-fruits are to be flouted—as in effect they are—by the 
wholesale adoption of plans for houses designed to perpetuate 
the coal smoke curse, in the face of their recommendation. 

There are natural limits, I repeat, to what any Ministry of 
Health can do. There is also room for difference of opinion 
as to many of the functions which it may undertake. Every- 
one will agree, however, that to study the effects upon public 
health of such an agent as coal smoke, and to make and 
publish recommendations accordingly, are indisputably just 
such functions as justify the formation of a Ministry of 
Health. If critics want to help the public welfare, let them, 
in the intervals of attacking the Ministry for other activities, 
try to mould public opinion to a belief in the hygienic value 
of pure air and clear light. 

In September I sent across the Atlantic, for publication 
here, some notes as to domestic hygiene in the United States, 
where the science and the art of building what Americans 
invariably call ‘“‘ homes” have reached a pitch unapproached 
elsewhere. Since that date I have learnt much, as yet un- 
recorded here, about the conquest of the smoke curse in New 
York, and notably in Pittsburg, which was once the arch- 
offender but is now a clean and decent city. But is it of any 
use to try to learn and teach if we are not thereupon pre- 
pared to act, as Pittsburg did? This is, indeed, not the only 
present instance where all necessary inquiry has been made, 
but action is apparently not contemplated. 

New York had not always been smokeless, I knew. Vast 
quantities of soft coal were burnt in the old days, and the 
overhead railways belched black smoke into bedroom 
windows, after a fashion that even surpassed London. I 
had heard here that the change was effected in the interests 
of the producers of anthracite, who obtained an injunction 
against the use of soft coal. But the facts I learnt at 
first hand are much more creditable. Fifteen years ago 
New York was engaged in a great campaign against 
consumption, its most deadly disease. Those in charge of 
the campaign knew the value of light and pure air, 
and the banishment of the smoke-fiend was part of the 
anti-consumption crusade. I commend this fact to our 
National Association which fights consumption, but which 
has not yet recognised the importance of city smoke 
in this connexion. Naturally I asked Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland, the distinguished Health Commissioner of the 
City, what figures he could show, and in reply he gave 
me the remarkable fact that, whereas the phthisis death- 
rate in New York, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, was about 39 per 10,000 per annum, last year 
it was 13. I am confident that no other city in the 
world can show anything comparable with this during the 
present century or at any previous period. All authorities 
are now agreed as to the importance of the factor of massive 
and repeated infection in this disease ; and it cannot be too 
often repeated that dried tubercle bacilli are killed by ten 
minutes’ exposure to sunlight, though they will kill guinea- 
pigs after six months, by the calendar, in darkness—in the 
dried condition and without having had any culture medium 
on which to live. 

Before me is a copy of the Sanitary Regulations of New 
York City. They forbid the production of “ dense smoke.” 
Under this regulation the use of soft coal has come wholly 
to an end. In this country countless industrial chimneys 
defile the daylight, despite the excellent intentions of a pro- 
vision in the great Public Health Act of 1875, which was 
undoubtedly an epoch-making measure, never to be spoken 
of without respect. But unfortunately the Act only forbade 
the production of ‘‘ black smoke ” by the industrial chimney, 
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and it has been decided on appeal that a prosecution must 
fail if a witness can be found who testifies to having seen 
even a streak of grey in the smoke under discussion. 

Pittsburg, having made a study of the subject, as we are 
doing here, promptly acted, as we have seen. The public 
health aspect of the matter was fully recognised, including 
the psychological influence of darkness. Accordingly, the 
Bureau of Smoke Prevention is under the charge of a medical 
director, who told me that formerly Pittsburg had the 
highest death-rate in the world from pneumonia—another 
of my “ diseases of darkness ”’—and that the smokiest sec- 
tions of the city had the highest incidence of the disease. 
Our Committee need not fear to recommend the most 
drastic treatment of the industrial chimney, in view of the 
definite evidence from the city which was once known as 
“hell with the lid off,” that even under the least advan- 
tageous conditions the industrial chimney can be cured to 
the nea of all concerned. 

Pittsburg being cured, and Boston having its ‘‘ Blue Sky 
Law,” and New York even ordering the railway locomotives 
to cease from producing smoke within fifty miles of her 
borders, our cities now remain like nothing else on earth. 
No excuse for them remains. I look for a strong and 
drastic Report from Lord Newton’s Committee, constituting 
a great public service on the part of the Ministry of Health. 

LENS. 


Correspondence 


RUSSIA AND ARMENIA 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The Labour Party, and the Labour International, have 
made urgent appeals for Armenia. Yet the last twelve months 
have witnessed the climax of Armenia’s sufferings; disaster 
followed disaster at a time which should have marked the 
beginning of a new era for her people. When the Savres Treaty 
was signed last August, in which Armenia’s charter of independ- 
ence was incorporated, her actual prospects were never so dark. 
Her country was assailed on three fronts—on the north and 
north-east by the Bolsheviks of Azerbaidjan, on the south and 
south-west by the Turkish rebels under Mustapha Kemal. 

Russia’s attitude towards Armenia during those months is 
difficult to determine. There is little doubt that Moscow hardly 
discouraged the Bolsheviks of Azerbaidjan from descending upon 
Armenia. M. Chicherin and his colleagues wished to profit by 
the difficulties of Armenia in order to secure free passage across 
her territory for Soviet troops and establish easy communication 
with the Kemalist Turks in Asia Minor. Russia regarded the 
movement under Mustapha Kemal with a certain amount of 
sympathy, and saw in it a possible means of stirring up trouble 
for the Allies in Syria and Mesopotamia. If we are to believe 
M. Kameneff, the support they gave to these inveterate foes 
of Armenia was designed as a “ defensive measure in the dis- 
guised form of warfare” which existed between France, Great 
Britain and Russia. 

Between Armenia, Turkey and Azerbaidjan M. Chicherin tried 
to effect a settlement as early as last June. An armistice was 
actually concluded between Armenia and Azerbaidjan and 
Russia on August 10th last, the conditions of which were that 
Russian troops should remain in occupation of disputed territory 
between Armenia and Azerbaidjan, namely, Nakhichevan, 
Zangezur and Karabagh districts. On the other hand, Turkey, 
as always a perfidious ally, treated with apparent contempt the 
pledge it had made to M. Chicherin to respect Armenia’s inde- 
pendence in return for Russian support. A big offensive was 
launched towards the end of September, when practically the 
whole might of the Kemalist Army crossed the old Russian 
frontier and began a formidable attack towards Kars and 
Alexandropol, on the Armenian Republic of Erivan. Their 
openly avowed object was to gain possession of the provinces 
of Kars, Ardahan and Batum (in Georgia), ceded to Turkey 
by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 1918. The Armenians put 
up a stiff resistance, but, as half their forces were immobilised 
in front of the Russian lines on the north-eastern frontier of 
Armenia, they had to give way before the onslaught of superior 
forces. After a desperate struggle Kars and Alexandropol, 
with the Armenian railways, fell into Turkish hands in 
November. 

Russia meanwhile, in the middle of the struggle, had offered 
to mediate, on the basis of the status quo in 1914, on the con- 
dition that Armenia had “ nothing further in common” with 





the Entente, and that she gave free passage for Soviet troops 
to link up with the Turks. 

To arbitrate on the basis of the Turkish frontiers in 1914 
meant that Armenia must be prepared to surrender the whole 
of Turkish Armenia accorded to her by the Treaty of Savres, 
The Russian offer was accordingly rejected. The Armenians 
continued to struggle against the Turks until Kars and Alex- 
andropol fell and capitulation was a physical necessity. 

The Turkish terms were such as (a) to reduce Armenia to a 
small and sterile strip of territory around Lake Gokeha; (b) 
to give the Turks a permanent foothold in the Caucasus. From 
this moment Russia began to realise the folly of her policy of 
trifling with Mustapha Kemal. In Azerbaidjan, where Russia 
has secure hold of the Baku oil-fields, the bulk of the population 
is Moslem and Tartar. The permanent proximity of their 
Moslem brothers in the Caucasus would encourage them to 
revolt against Soviet administration, under which they appear 
to be restive. Moreover, the Kemalists might easily become 
the tools of the Allies in return for concessions in Western 
Anatolia which the Greek elections had made possible. A 
Turkish advance into Azerbaidjan and a seizure of the oil from 
Russia were and are possibilities to be envisaged. Russia began 
to show alarm and began to make overtures to Armenia. The 
Armenians were told that they could release their troops from 
the north and north-eastern frontiers for service in the south- 
west, and the Turks were warned that the seizure of Armenian 
territory must be regarded as a hostile act. 

The Turks, however, insisted upon their demands, which left 
Armenia face to face with nothing short of extinction. She 
finds herself abandoned by the Allies, and without hope of the 
measures of the League of Nations being realised within four 
or five months at least. At this moment a rising in the north 
overthrows her Government, a Red army enters and a Soviet 
Government is proclaimed at Erivan, the capital. How far the 
change is genuine, how far it is a political manceuvre remains 
to be seen. One thing is certain, that the event by no means 
puts a term to the sufferings of Armenia. The latest reports 
show that Moscow is trying to bring about a settlement more 
favourable to Armenia than the Turks are imposing. Such 
an event appears to be the best hope for Armenia in view of 
the shameless neglect of their obligations by the Allies. Their 
duty to use every opportunity for helping Armenia remains 
imperative, and should not be dependent upon their relations 
with Soviet Russia, though peace between France, Great Britain 
and Russia is of first importance to Armenia.—Yours, etc., 

12 Rutland Gate, London, S.W. Noe. Buxton. 

December 16th. 


REPRISALS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I read in the press the horrors perpetrated by the 
Black-and-Tans in Cork. They so strongly stir up my humani- 
tarian feelings that I cannot keep silent. 

The British Government, in supporting and even helping 
such savage reprisals, is dishonouring the British nation in the 
opinion of the whole world. The burning down of the Cork 
Library is equivalent to the burning down of the Louvain 
Library! All the British nation’s indignation rose up against 
the incendiaries of Louvain, and now the same British nation 
remains unmoved ! 

I deeply love the British people because, in the course of 
my studies and my long stays in England, I was able to appreciate 
their loyalty, their tenacity and all the qualities that have made 
them a great nation—a nation of pioneers, sowing the seed of 
liberty and progress in the world. 

You will understand, then, how much I suffer when reading 
of their present doings and when I see the British Government 
discredit the British nation before the whole world, and bury 
all its glory and greatness in the ocean of mud heaped up by 
the ignominies of the Black-and-Tans. Such professional 
military men, paid by the Government, are placing you, in the 
eyes of the world, beneath the Boches of Louvain, Dinant and 
all the ruined towns of Belgium and France. 

Do your utmost, English friends, to stop those crimes; and 
do not tarry, because it may soon be too late: the judgment 
of Humanity is very nearly placing you beneath the Boches ! 

I beg you will forgive me, Sir, the vivacity of my appeal. 
It starts from the bottom of my heart, as of a sincere and con- 
scious friend of British greatness.—Yours, etc., 

A. Hamon. 
(Former Lecturer at the London School of 


Penvenan. 
Economics and Political Science.) 


December 16th. 
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WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING 
DEBT ? 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Since it has become clear that economic recovery is the 
first political essential of the day, the layman has taken the 
habit of reading and endeavouring to understand the writings 
and speeches of financial experts. We are told on every side 
that the floating debt is the cause of our discontent, and that, 
if it could be paid off, the cost of living would fall, the American 
exchange would improve, foreign trade would recover, and 
unemployment would cease. I cannot understand, therefore, 
why, if so many blessings would flow from doing so, we do not 
pay off this floating debt, which appears a perfectly simple thing 
to do. Does anyone doubt that, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer chose to imitate the example of the French Govern- 
ment and issue a 6 per cent. loan, free of all income and super- 
tax, he could pay off the floating debt to-morrow morning ? 

It would be interesting if your able contributor, Mr. Emil 
Davies, would enlighten us as to what are the disadvantages 
connected with such a financial operation which could possibly 
counterbalance the advantages enumerated above. It would no 
doubt depreciate the old War Loans. But the Government, 
and it is the Government which is hard up, suffers no loss from 
this ; nor indeed does the private holder if he does not sell, since 
all these loans will be redeemed at par at some future date. 
In the meantime, excellent new money is continually being 
invested in tax-free loans abroad, where the dreaded writ of the 
English tax-collector is easily evaded. Can you provide light 
on this subject ?—Yours, etc., OLIVER BRETT. 

December 10th. 


THE NONSENSE ABOUT THE CLASSICS 
To the Editor of Tak New STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—As a humble public-school product much impressed 
by “ Affable Hawk’s”” remarks on the teaching of the classics, 
may I crave space for a word ? 

No reasonable person can deny the beauty and interest of 
the “hypothetical” literature taught in schools. Most of us, 
however, can complain of the way in which it was presented 
to us. For instance, I have discovered late in life that the 
ancient author most useful to me is Cesar. Whenever my 
thoughts or sentences become involved, I read a page or two 
of the Gallic War (constantly on my desk), and somehow knots 
become unravelled and sentences flow clear. I have further 
discovered that by his contemporaries Cesar’s style was con- 
sidered incomparable. Aulus Hirtius, in his delightful preface 
to Book VIII., asserts that “it is universally agreed nothing 
was ever so elaborately finished by others that is not surpassed 
by the refinement of these Commentaries.” Yet I abandoned 
Cesar in the Lower Third and “advanced” to snippets of 
“more difficult’? authors. It seems much as though some 
future Oriental civilisation should contemn Goldsmith and 
Jane Austen as writers of poor English compared with Carlyle 
and Meredith. 

So much of a schoolboy’s time has to be devoted to the puzzles 
of language and “ difficult constructions” that he can rarely 
get a real grip of a single ancient author in youth or even, I 
should say (with the average career in view), in adolescence. 
From my own experience, and speaking not as one who despises 
the classics, I am all for speeding up matters by the extended 
use of good “ cribs.” We should thus learn to pay less attention 
to the snobbery of a “ gentleman’s ” knowledge of dead words, 
and be able to devote more hours to attaining that real insight 
into ancient life and thought without which it is still difficult 
to consider a liberal education complete. 

It is curious, however, to reflect that, so far as I can judge, 
equally good results would be obtained by the study of the 
ancient Chinese classics, which are indeed, perhaps, more interest- 
ing and stimulating, being the basis of a civilisation different 
from (though not less successful than) our own. Although 
most ancient, they also have the advantage of being in a tongue 
not unknown to-day. 

Surely it is time that the term “ humanities” as applied to 
alleged “ polite learning”? was dropped once and for all. In 
the Middle Ages one may imagine that it conveyed some meaning, 
but now that the study of mankind in all aspects is embraced 
by numerous sciences, each with a literature of its own enough 
to fill a lifetime, to speak of the study of Greek and Latin as 
the “ humanities ” seems nonsense. 

Also it seems most unfair to insinuate that scientists are 
peculiarly interested in “ materialism and seeking after gold.” 


It would be invidious to select from amongst the votaries of 
any special science the name of one recalling a life expended 
without due reward, or even sacrificed in order that the cause 
of learning might be a little advanced. One cannot help feeling 
that it is the teachers of the classics who are likely to be 
** materialist” in advancing their claims. How would they 
propose to earn their living if the classics were suddenly relegated 
to the position many of us consider not only desirable but 
necessary ? 

This is the point. Science has now advanced so extensively 
in all directions that even to be educated sufficiently well to 
understand its essential applications in ordinary life takes a 
long time. “ As science develops it becomes more difficult to 
embrace its entirety. We cut it into bits and specialise. If 
we so continue it will be a grievous hindrance to the progress 
of science. It is by the unexpected rapprochements between the 
different ‘bits’ that progress is to be looked for. Over 
specialisation forbids these rapprochements.”” In order that a 
lifetime may permit mathematicians to reach the confines of 
their subject, Henri Poincaré (the author of the above quotation) 
suggests that we should eaxtend our postulates and not make 
every child learn the steps by which each well-recognised truth 
was first discovered. To make time for essentials (and the 
essentials of knowledge are increasing daily) everything unessen- 
tial must be tracked down and uprooted. Now that without 
mathematical knowledge it is impossible to understand not 
only physical science but even philosophy and logic, how much 
longer are we going to tolerate the standard which judges a 
lad passably educated if he can scan the names of heathen gods 
although he be ignorant of the Calculus and even unable to 
manipulate a slide-rule ? 

Is it fair to stress the “ obscenity’ of Apuleius? Like all 
ancient writers he has his lurid passages, but when he describes 
naughtiness he never lets the reader doubt that naughtiness 
it is. The “Golden Ass” is surprisingly modern (it is full of 
“kindness to animals” propaganda) and delightful reading, 
apart altogether from “obscenities.” No “classics” are drawing- 
room reading ; nor are they fit for schoolboys. The unexplained 
skipping of passages in class, the crib suddenly announcing 
its determination to leave some story in the alleged “ decency 
of the original”: that is how the rude facts of nature are pre- 
sented to the curious adolescent. When the classics come to 
be abandoned—and sooner or later it seems certain they must 
be abandoned—they will take their obscenities with them, and 
most people will realise that something tainted has been taken 
from the hands of youth.—Yours, etc., H. P. Garwoop. 


EMOTION IN MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Is not Mr. Turner’s article on “ The Problem of Music” 
in this week’s issue of THE New STATESMAN another instance 
of the attempt to find a supernatural explanation of a problem 
too intricate for solution, at any rate by that modern musical 
criticism to which he refers so scathingly? It bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to much of that other apparently pro- 
found rubbish which critics and artists use, to conceal the fact 
that, however much they may appreciate art, the analysis of it 
continues to baffle them. 

Why does Mr. Turner find it necessary to invent an “* emotion 
sui generis,”’ as he describes it, to account for the highest form of 
appreciation of the highest forms of art? Mr. Turner will 
probably admit that modern music is, after all, nothing more 
than a complex form of emotional and intellectual expression. 
It had its origins in the primitive natural sounds emitted by 
man and beast, expressing emotions such as pleasure, pain, 
anger, sorrow, lust, etc., but it is now a very complex result of 
the actions and reactions by the forms of musical expression on 
the emotions and the intellect of humanity. 

Probably Mr. Turner will also admit that the human intellect 
is considerably more complex than when the Caveman used to 
indicate his displeasure in what probably sounded like an angry 
snarl. 

It has become so complex as a result of the mass of human 
emotion and experience. 

Is it not natural, therefore, that the musical expression of this 
complex of emotion and experience should itself have become 
complex? Mr. Turner’s fifth class of listener, instead of experi- 
encing an “ emotion sui generis” is merely a listener who experi- 
ences an emotion which is a blend of the other four. 

The highest art, therefore, instead of being endowed with 
supernatural attributes, is merely that art which most appeals 
to the emotions and intellect of that complex structure, the 
modern human mind.—Yours, etc., ARTHUR ROBINSON, 

57 Bidston Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

December 12th. 
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Miscellany 
THE DEATH OF ST. MARTIN 


HERE the River Loire runs shallow over its 
broad bed, broken by willowed banks of 
sand that stand above the summer stream 
and are in winter spates drowned up to 

their topmost branches; where it goes between sharp 
low green hills, on either side full of caves that are a 
habitation for men—all down its valley by Tours 
there was a murmuring and a noise. It was November, 
and there were storms in the valley. The suddenly- 
risen water drummed against the wooden piles of the 
long bridge and was swirling brown and thick up to 
the lower branches of the trees on the islands. Nor 
could a boat go easily against it, though towed by strong 
horses. 

Men were passing backward and forward to the 
north and to the south over that long bridge of trestles 
from Tours the town—Tours with low roofs of spread 
red tiles to the caves upon the further shore where 
was a hive of monks, the manks all out of their 
cells to-day, eagerly catching the news in the market- 
place. The very old man, Martin, the Bishop of the 
city, was dying at Candes, miles away up river. He 
had not been able to come back to his own. 

He was more than a king here, for he was also an 
ambassador of Heaven, and when he had gone along 
the streets muttering to himself and blessing rapidly 
those who knelt before him, the people felt that they 
had met something not only a man. The Emperor's 
Count who took the Pleas was small before him. The 
city held to him, and it was his own. 

hese walls of Tours were filled not only with his 
long presence, but with the stories, grown greater 
through days of pilgrimage, of his strange missions 
into the Eastern Woods—into the Morvan and the 
dark Vosges; of dead men risen, and of lights seen 
in the sky. Also the Army remembered him, because 
he had been a soldier. The quarters outside the walls 
told tales of him, the cantonments where the huts of 
the barbaric soldiers were, and whence passed into 
and out of the gates of the city the gentlemen, their 
officers, and the chieftains their rulers, marked upon 
their armour with silver and with gold. There were 
both songs and stories of how Martin fifty years before 
had ridden at the head of a column in his purple cloak, 
and those who had visited the German mountains 
and his father’s valley by the Danube, could remember 
the portents of his birth. 

Up there at Candes, Martin in his old age was dying, 
with some priests about him and the monks of a new 
house. He lay stretched upon a bed of reeds, still 
muttering to himself in a sort of sleep, the very old 
man; they watched for his passing as they stood 
around, and it seemed to them as though Heaven 
was leaning and touching earth to make a way for the 
ascent of his spirit. All the Church of Gaul was centred 
here in his starved and broken body and three full 
generations which had seen Gaul changed from the 
Pagan to the Christian thing. He still muttered faintly 
to himself upon his bed of reeds. 

Within his closed mind, which no longer received 
the voices of this world, there passed great dreams or 
memories; his perpetual wandering over the earth 
in the pursuit of his Lord filled Martin now as he lay 
dying. He saw landscape after vivid landscape in 
which he stood outside himself, and perceived himself 
as a figure in the midst and remembered all his time. 

He felt, as his mind so wandered, a strong horse 
beneath him, and he was upon that very straight 
western road which came up to the western gate of 





Amiens, striking from the Beauvaisis. He was a 
young soldier. He was not much more than a boy, 
Against the metal scales of his jerkin the sword hilt 
tinkled as he rode; the air was keen with winter; 
there were dark clouds over the east and a great menace 
of snow. The rolling upland was bare right up to the 
brick wall of the city. He saw the half-round bastions 
and a gate between. His mount moved impatiently 
through the biting wind. And as he went he saw 
crouching at the gate of the city that Beggar Man 
the memory of whose eyes had glorified his life thence- 
forward. He remembered the look, and how, with 
shame, but compelled by a fire within him, and looking 
up to watch whether the guard had noted an officer's 
folly, he had quickly cut his coat with his sword and 
thrown the fragment of warmth down to the half-naked 
man. He saw, he saw, the eyes still following him 
through the gate not only with gratitude, not only 
with benediction, but also with transfiguration. Now 
he was riding on into the town, ashamed in his mangled 
accoutrement, hiding the ludicrous short coat as best 
he could with his left bridle arm, but still thinking 
of those eyes. And Martin, lying there dying after 
nearly sixty years, murmured so that men around 
him could hear the words: ‘‘ It was the Lord! Martin, 
it was the Lord!” 

Next, he was in the deep woods of the Aeduans, 
high up in the hills, three days and more from posting 
houses and from stone roads. The forest was damp 
all about him. He was in a clearing with two priests, 
his companions. And the wilder men of the hills were 
watching him sullenly while he broke their uncouth 
idol with an axe and preached to them the living God. 
But as he watched them he doubted their mood, 
and as he went back down the hills he feared their 
following him. Even the chief.whom he had baptised 
he feared. Then all those trees quite faded, and he 
was in a place where the magnificence of the Emperor 
shone: a huge figure, too strong and squat, with a 
bull neck corded and the heavy flushed face of 
exaggerated command. And he saw standing richly 
clothed amid a group of clients the dark, eager, furtive, 
not sane, face of Priscillian; he, Martin, pleaded for 
the life of that Spanish man. 

Lying so in his weakness and dying, the Bishop's 
lips tried to frame the cry which came but as a whisper, 
though a whisper shrill within the soul: ‘‘ The Church 
will have no blood! Priscillian also is a Bishop! The 
Church will have no blood!” And again he stood 
in the forum outside the palace wall at Treves, standing 
ashamed and with bent head, defeated, while the crowd 
came laughing and jostling by from the execution 
of the magician of Spain. He stood there alone and 
baulked, knowing that Priscillian’s blood had been shed 
and that he had been powerless. 

Next, time rolled back within him and he was but 
just free of his uniform, still so very young and full 
of his first fervours. Behind him were high mountains 
blending white with snow against the Italian sky, 
and about him the meres, the ditches, the reeds, the 
low lines of trees, and the hot noon of Lombardy. 
The wide imperial road ran right before him for a mile 
and more. He limped along it to where, at the end of 
his long and lonely journey, were the splendours, 
the high colonnades, and the clangour of Milan. And 
even as he went wholly bound up within himself and 
considering his mission from the Lord, he felt again 
that great fear which is not of this world and which 
some say stands at the threshold of every death. His 
heart began to faint in him, and his thews were loosened 
so that he could hardly stand. There was evil all 
around, and that awful presence of the pit. . hl 

Martin, the very old Bishop, groaned in his dream 
and turned upon the reeds whereon he lay, so that the 
priests about him thought his agony had come. Within 
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his mind he was still upon that Milan road, and still 
the oppression of evil grew, and still the dreadful 
mastery of the abyss and of things condemned. 

Then he heard once more right through him in its 
deep tones as he had heard it then, in his boyhood, 
the challenge of Hell, bidding him answer whither 
he was bound and what business he purposed to do. 
Martin, as he lay there dying, was again himself of 
those days, and found himself answering again from 
within: “‘O thou Foul Beast! I go to do the work 
of my Lord.” And again the mortal cold seized him 
everywhere as he felt vibrating through his being, 
not heard by mortal ears, the mighty challenge of the 
receding ghost : ‘* Martin, I will thwart you every way, 
and I will defeat you in the end.” 

The despairs seized him even as that Lombard 
landscape faded within his closed mind. He came 
back to age. He was in the article of death. He 
had opened his eyes. 

The old man raised himself upon one elbow a little 
and stared all about. He saw the room and the priests 
about him; one moved forward as though to touch 
him, but the others held him back. A young man 
but lately tonsured, an Angevin from the Valley, 
said with sobs: ‘‘ Oh, my Father, do you not know me?” 

Martin, seeing that young face, smiled for a moment, 
but outwards only, for within the terror had returned. 
Though he now saw real men and the very walls of 
the stone room wherein he lay, and the true sky beyond 
the open arches, a November northern sky of driving 
cloud, yet was he still in the presence of that Terror. 
He called out in a loud voice challenging it: ‘‘ Thou 
Foul Beast! I say to thee again, Thou Foul Beast! 
What power hast thou over me? I have faithfully 
served my Lord, and I have done many and wonderful 
things for Him.” 

When the old man had said this so loudly, and while 
those about him were drawing back, many crossed 
themselves, feeling a combat of great power passing 
before them. They saw their father loose all restraint 
of terror, and his limbs relax, and the falling upon 
his face of an awful dignity, which at the last relapsed 
into a stern, but conquering, smile. Next he lay 
backwards and was dead. 

That evening they watched and at the turn of the 
night said Mass, and they absolved the body laid out 
upon a bier before the Altar, and surrounded as custom 
is with lights, and the women also sang. 

When the morning came they put the body of Martin 
upon a boat draped with hangings, as fitted the greatness 
of the man, of his office and of all the evangelisation 
of the Gauls. Certain skilful men having been chosen 
from among the River people to guide the boat over 
the turning of the flood water, they brought it down 
to Tours, and there they buried him amid a great 
concourse of the people, and all his monks were there, 
lamenting him from the caves beyond the River. Then, 
when some years had passed, the devotion of his 
Successors built a little chapel over that famous grave, 
and a Bishop from foreign parts sent a sculptured 
marble for the tomb, and later still another church 
was raised in memory of the Apostle. And one hundred 
— and another hundred years, and another went 
y to the added glory of his tomb until a thousand 
years had passed. Then enemies came and ruined it. 
And when it had risen again in splendour above him 
the enemies came again, after another two hundred 
ears, and ruined it again, leaving it all desolate and 

te walls. At last only two towers stood of what 
had been his shrine. But for the third time, and that 
m our day, men built up the shrine again, and there 
it is as you may see it if you go to Tours. And so it 
will be perhaps for many lives of men to come, the 
church rising and falling, and the tomb of Martin 
continuing in the midst. HiLarrE BELLOc. 


THE SWEDISH BALLET 


HOSE who go to the Swedish Ballet at the 
Palace Theatre will see more obviously 
displayed that mixture of styles which was 
present, though more artfully disguised, in the Russian 
Ballet. There is the same foundation of “ classical ” 
technique, the short stiff skirt, the free limbs, the 
sandal with the stiffened toe and that airy, nimble 
toe-dancing, which can be the perfection of grace 
and plastic beauty when at the service of a dancer 
who knows how to express the subtleties of rhythm, 
repose and spatial harmony, by the movement and 
pose of her limbs. This toe-dancing can never be 
superseded though it has often degenerated into a cold 
stereotyped formula about as expressive as abstract 
geometry. There is no other method of dancing 
which is capable of quite such subtleties and refinements 
linked with such a sense of lightness, of degravitation ; 
and the differences between its various exponents 
are as marked as the differences between violinists or 
pianists. The pure plastic melody of a Pavlova is 
not to be found among any of these Swedish. dancers, 
but Mlle. Jenny Hasselquist is good enough to give us 
a great deal of pleasure, and, it may be remarked, that 
like all good toe-dancers she strikes one’s attention 
immediately by the delicate expressiveness with which 
she uses her arms. The only classical ballet the 
Swedish dancers have so far included in their programme 
is a Divertissement choregraphed by M. Jean Borlin 
to music by Chopin. In this the Swedish dancers 
were, on the whole, somewhat heavy and rather below 
the standard to which the best of the Russians have 
accustomed us, but in their modern style ballet, 
Nuit de Saint-Jean, in which there is no classical 
dancing, but Swedish folk-dancing, they were more 
successful. Still better was their wholly delightful 
ballet-pantomime Les Vierges Folles. This was a 
masterly piece of choregraphy designed by M. Jean 
Borlin, their principal male dancer, and it was beauti- 
fully performed. Not the least satisfactory part of 
this ballet is the music, arranged from Swedish airs by 
M. Kurt Atterberg, but it is M. Borlin’s choregraphy 
which deserves the most praise. Les Vierges Folles is 
a ballet which no one should miss. What has created 
the most stir and is the most ambitious of the ballets 
they have so far given us is the “ El Greco.” This is 
the most modern in style and is described by its chore- 
grapher, M. Borlin, as Scénes Mimées, there being no 
dancing in the classical sense at all in this ballet. 
It is a most elaborate pantomime, imitating with 
astonishing realism the tortured gestures and attitudes 
characteristic of the figures in El Greco’s pictures. 
There is a story to the ballet, but it only serves as a 
pretext for a number of changing movements of the 
protagonists and the crowd. Monotony has been very 
skilfully avoided, and that peculiar atmosphere which 
is evoked by memories of El Greco, of Toledo and the 
Spanish Inquisition, is vividly suggested. 

There is some remarkably good stage-lightning, and 
a general apprehension of devilry pervades the scene. 
The strange nervous excitement which El Greco's 
pictures seem to express is all there,and it makes one 
wonder whether El Greco can really be a great artist, 
if it is possible so plausibly to reproduce his effects on 
the stage. The music by D. E. Ingelbrecht is extra- 
ordinarily appropriate ; there is a great row the whole 
time, but at the first seeing the music merges so com- 
pletely into the general effect, that one is not moved to 
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pick holes in it. Such successful subordination of the 
composer to the job in hand is evidence of unusual 
competence, but probably on a second visit one would 
be less satisfied. This, I should think, would be true 
of the whole “ El Greco”’ ballet. I think Les Vierges 
Folles will wear much better, It is to be hoped that 
the Swedish Ballet has a successful season and that we 
shall see more of its productions. W. J. TuRNER. 


Drama 


THE HERD INSTINCTS 


R. H. O. MEREDITH'S Forerunners, which the 
M Stage Society acted on Monday, has had (I am 
told) a bad Press. I have read one notice, 

“A. L. H.,” in the Westminster, and that is certainly bad. 
He complains that the play had no point. The action 
is supposed to have taken place in Britain 2,000 years ago. 
Near a house where I sometimes reside, the downs rise 
steeply from a flat green valley, and along the crown of 
the highest spur runs a barrow, or the remnant of an ancient 
fort, called the Giant’s Grave, and behind it are a number of 
depressions in the close-cropped grass. They are the last 
vestiges of a very old village; and walking there I have 
sometimes tried feebly to imagine what sort of men they 
were who once lived in them, what it was they held by, 
and how they felt andthought. Theeffort never amused me 
for long, for my imagination was too feeble. To get enough 
to eat—that would be certainly their chief preoccupation ; 
then they must propagate and protect themselves against 
enemies—their morals would be that of the wolf-pack. 
But how all that would work out in terms of emotion in the 
life of any individual among them I never made out vividly 
for myself. Therefore I was grateful that anyone should 
make the attempt for me. Mr. Meredith’s picture struck me as 
correct in its main outlines. It was brutal, almost—not 
quite—sufficiently brutal; that was one up for him. It 
was the picture of a life cramped to a degree almost incon- 
ceivable to us by conventions ; that was another good mark. 
And it was a life in which courage, strength and cunning 
were the most useful qualities, and in fact the only ones 
admired; a life in which there was no tenderness except 
the brief glimmer of love which sex or motherhood prompt 
instinctively in all animals. As soon as I had grasped that 


the play pointed true in these directions I became interested. - 


In a community in which there is no sense of honour 
towards the defenceless, woman naturally becomes a chattel. 
She is worth, say, perhaps twenty head of cattle, or ten 
if she is damaged. I think Mr. Meredith probably put her 
value in exchange rather too high, but he did not put her 
position in the tribe or family too low. The unhappy 
creatures are flogged and bartered. They die without the 
men giving their feelings or sufferingsa thought. But whether 
because as slaves they are compelled to perform offices of 
tenderness (bind up wounds and prepare beds and food for 
the weary) or because their natures are the repositories of 
gentler feelings, they are represented as soon-broken lamps in 
which a quivering flame of kindness and imagination shines 
for a while in a very dark, harsh, hungry world. 

This makes the spectacle of their torture particularly 
painful. The men are wholly set on the business of the 
struggle for food and tribal self-preservation ; the women 
think and feel. They are civilised in feeling before the men, 
yet it is on them that the consequences of savagery fall 
heaviest. The men, at least the strongest of them, get at any 
rate one keen pleasure out of life, the excitement of matching 
themselves against odds and chances, and of treading “ the 
razor edge of safety” between dangers. The women are 
not allowed to have pride. There is only one emotion for 
them, and the joy it can bring them must end in tragedy. 
One of the old women says, “* We love the men who can 
fight for us and we love the terror they bring into the house”; 


and “The Man” who is the principal figure says, “ Love 
does not fill a man’s heart. It is not thought for his brain 
and meat for his belly.” 

There are two themes in the play. One is an inter- 
tribal struggle, the hill-men are starving and the men of 
the valley have only just enough to eat; the other is a 
quarrel between “The Man” and a family whose daughter 
he has carried off, after failing to strike a bargain for her, 
She was willing enough to go with him, but her brother 
and her father fall on “The Man” and break his arm and 
his head open. He refuses to marry her unless he is bribed 
to do so, and “The Girl” is flogged by her parents for 
spoiling her market value. She dies of it. Mr. Meredith 
has invented a speech for these primitive people which 
expresses well enough their sentiments and ideas. Only 
once does he pass from realism to stage convention. Before 
“The Girl” dies she speaks as it were in a voice from the 
other world. (It is really Mr. Hardy’s Spirits of Pity 
speaking through her.) Naturally, this is an extremely 
difficult scene to act; it was essential that this speech 
should make its full effect. Well as Miss Mary Merrall 
acted, she did not succeed in making the fine qualities of 
that speech, which is the best piece of writing in the play, 
intelligible to the audience. She is dying of exhaustion 
and her younger sister is cuddling her in her arms. First 
she speaks of her lover, who no longer desires her. His 
strength and skill, his eyes and mouth, all these she loves, 
yet they are not her lover; “nor the cunning of his wit, 
nor the music of his speech, nor the depth of his understand- 
ing.” . . . “There is a soul in the woods and in the 
mountains: this is my lover’s soul. His ghost is also found 
in the dwellings of men, in the places where they labour 
and rest after their labour, in the high places where 
they worship. . . I thought that I inhabited my 
lover as he inhabits all things, that I was flesh on his bones, 
blood in his veins, thought in his mind, vigour in his spirit. 
He has cast me forth like spittle . . .” Then she tells 
the story of the life of man (or rather woman, for woman at 
this stage of civilisation alone feels in this way) upon earth. 
Her lover enters, and after giving her body a kick to see if 
she is dead or sleeping, offers to take her little sister. The 
child is terrified and refuses to go with him. The scene ends 
with the father calling out to his wife to fetch her stick. 

“The Man” is the tribal hero. There is a touch of 
Siegfried in him, and in his creator’s attitude towards him 
there is something of Wagner’s admiration for the hero of 
“The Ring.” The fascination which the fearless man, half- 
superstition, half-natural admiration, wields over such a com- 
munity was well brought out. His trick by which the 
hill-men are to be trapped is successful. The play ends 
with the victory of the Men of the Valley. The women of 
the hill-tribe have sheltered him as a wounded fugitive ; 
his last words are: ‘“ We shall have food enough till next 
harvest. . Secure the women. The older you may 
use as you please, but see you keep the younger for me.” 
The play is much more imaginative than a bad notice 


might lead you to think. Mr. Cronin Wilson did not act _ 


exhaustion vividly enough in the last scene, otherwise he 
did well. 

O’ Flaherty, V.C., is familiar to Mr. Shaw’s readers. Mr. 
Arthur Sinclair, with hardly a gesture, simply by intonation 
and expression, acted the part extremely cltectively. The 
weariness of that disillusioned hero, his disgust and per- 
plexity were admirably conveyed. The comedy is a rational 
comment on that herd-instinct which we had seen in its 
crudity in the first play. More remarkable than Mr. Shaw’s 
wit is his fairness of mind. Irish patriotism is treated as 
impartially as English patriotism. Old Mrs. O’Flaherty’s 
absurd romanticism balances that of the dug-out English 
general, It is possible to be more touched by that rare, 
humane fairness than amused by the wit and go of this little 
comedy, witty and vivacious as it is. I confess it was 
that in it which impressed me most, and if I understand 
the author he would not reckon those who were as the worst 
members of his audience. Desmond MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. ELKIN MATHEWS has just published a 
M volume of essays by John Todhunter with a 
preface tothem by Mr. Standish O’Grady (8s. 6d. 
net). The preface enables me to tell you something about 
John Todhunter. He was born in Dublin in 1839, and he 
died at Chiswick in October, 1916. He was part philoso- 
pher, part poet and a wit, a combination which makes an 
essayist. He came from an old, respected Dublin Quaker 
family. In his youth he had known Elizabeth Fry who, 
he said, was a most majestic old lady. This is borne out 
by the statue of her which stands in the central hall of the 
Old Bailey, for in it you can see that the sculptor has not 
invented her simple and stately carriage. Todhunter had 
also watched Tommy Moore counting at the height of his 
glory “a lot of dirty bank-notes”; but the most striking 
thing, he used to say, to be seen in Dublin in his young days 
was the huge figure of Dan O’Connell with his jolly face 
“striding down to the Four Courts on a fine morning.” 
Mr. Standish O’Grady is sure these essays will be an addition 
to any library and be re-read by their possessor. I can 
imagine doing so myself. 
* * a 
I turned, first, to an essay on being “ in search of a sub- 
ject,” for here was a chance of testing how entertainingly 
and easily the author could ramble: an essay is a winding 
road. Subjects like so many hares were gambolling just 
out of sight of his mind when he sat down to write; a 
predicament which is the test of the essayist. Soon he is 
in pursuit of more hares than he can catch. He thinks of 
Lamb and then of punning retorts, and he repeats one of 
my own favourites, that of the Corsican Lady to Napoleon, 
who when he said savagely that ‘‘ All Corsicans were liars,” 
replied: ‘‘ Non tutti, sire; ma Buona Parte.” I think 
Todhunter would have appreciated, too, the reproof of the 
royal lady who was annoyed by George IV.’s off-hand 
manners, when he whipped up his coat tails, exclaiming, 
“ It’s very cold,” and stooped backwards into the fireplace— 
“Tam glad to see Your Majesty is warming it.” From pun- 
ning and retorts he glides into discussing Sterne, but before 
settling down to that he has touched on Rabelais and 
Rabelais’ predecessor Villon. About both he says some good 
brief things, but he does not really enjoy Rabelais. ‘‘ There is 
something pathetic, surely, in the grinning of mankind over 
a filthy joke,” he says, ‘‘ and in Rabelais this pathos assumes 
as gigantic proportions as the tears of Gargantua.” Nor 
does he really enjoy Rabelais’ energetic exuberance. ‘‘ Only 
the broad smile of self-confident good-humour, and the 
genial zest, with which this Silenus of Satirists welcomes 
you to his Gargantuan feast makes its coarse profusion 
tolerable.” Note the adjective “tolerable” and then 
estimate how astonishing that zest must be, how strong that 
good-humour, to wring even the word “ tolerable” from 
one who emphatically does not belong to the category of 
the tough-minded. No one need like Rabelais ; indeed, it is 
better that those who do not do so naturally should not 
try to like him. It does no one any harm to try to like 
Milton or Moliére—indeed, they will be much the better 
for making a little successful effort. But to force oneself 
to like Rabelais means doing too much violence to natural 
inclination. You must, to start with, be conscious of man, not 
civilised man, but man, the creature, as a ridiculous animal. 
Rabelais sends my spirits up; I am rid for the time of the 
burden of respect. T'do not think all his jokes very good ; 
some of them, if I weighed them as jokes, would pass only 
as horseplay, and often poor horseplay at that. But then, 
I never do weigh his jokes ; I catch instead an exhilaration 
from the page such as I have got from watching a school of 
plunging porpoises. And he tells a story so well; every 
incident is narrated with unmatched vigour. He seems to 
me 4 very simple philosopher, at bottom a physician 
rather than a thinker. It is wholesome for men to laugh, 


and the kind of laughter that is best is the broad, releasing 
kind, which brings with it a sense of freedom and neither 
answers nor raises any of the questions, moral or intellectual, 
which perplex their heads. He is an inspirer of courage and 
a condition of the spirits which is at once homely and 
extravagant. His pages are excellent to read aloud, espe- 
cially to oneself. indeed, a page of Rabelais should be 
shouted at the top of one’s voice—and few listeners will 
stand that. 


* 3 * 


Humour is often cumulative in its effect. I remember 
seeing in a Harlequinade years ago, a dismal, shabby man 
in black saunter on to the stage, and begin singing under 
the window of a room where Clown and Pantaloon had 
retired to sleep, ‘‘ Every night at half-past eight, there’s 
somebody knocking at the garden gate.” He had sung his 
distich perhaps three times, when both heads appeared at 
the window ; a jug of waterfollowed. The singer continued ; 
in spite of coal, flour, inexhaustible douches, missiles 
of all sorts, he continued. Now the scene only began to be 
funny when one thought it must stop, and that is pre- 
cisely the point where Rabelais begins to be funny—the 
point at which the reader thinks no man can carry on. 
No writer ever came nearer fulfilling the myth of the 
inexhaustible bottle. 


* * * 


I think (I do not know why this should be so, but I’m sure 
of it) that his coarseness, which those who like Todhunter 
do not value the spirit of Rabelais, deprecate, is an essential 
element in it. Therefore we shall not see for many and 
many a year his successor, if ever again. The modern 
writer who has most of his spirit is Mr. Belloc. I know 
no other who can wield the shorter Rabelaisian catalogue 
effectively, or in whose laughter there is sometimes that 
peculiar final ring. Laughter in Mr. Belloc’s case is not so 
genial, it is more scornful ; but it has the same unanswerable 
finality about it. Rabelais has had his imitators, and 
Sterne was the most intelligent of them. With the judg- 
ment of an artist he lifted what he could transmute and 
assimilate. Poor Christopher North earned a big temporary 
reputation and a decent livelihood by aping his exuberance, 
but, dear me, what dull stuff Noctes Ambrosiane is! That 
shepherd is a crushing bore, and after the humours of the 
haggis one longs for Pantagruel. 


* * a8 


I have wandered from Todhunter, and I regret it, because 
his essays have given me pleasure. At the close of the one 
I have mentioned he reaches Robert Burton and The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Here he is at home. Here he 
finds an exuberance he loves, but here “a richly attired 
sibylline melancholy broods over grave conceptions of men 
on things.” He tells a story of two travellers in Spain, 
who came upon a wayside tomb on which was inscribed the 
words : 

Here lies buried 

the Soul 
of the Licentiate, Don So-and-So. 

“ How can a man’s soul be buried under a stone?” they 
asked each other, and one fetched a wrenching-iron and 
raised it. Underneath they found a bag of gold coins. In 
The Anatomy of Melancholy “ lies the soul of old Burton, 
or at least the treasures it amassed in its buccaneering 
among books.”’ Todhunter goes on to reflect that phrases 
and sentences taken from their context often have an 
enhanced lustre; then, how many worth resetting by a 
future Burton lie forgotten in the world’s waste-paper 
basket. True, and not so trite as you might at first suppose ; 
authors better on the whole forgotten have written many a 
sentence worth remembering. 

* * * 


Todhunter’s Essays contains one analytical disquisition 
on the theory of the Beautiful which is worth arguing over, 
and a defence of delight in the decay and perishing of what 
once was gay and grand. It is the account of a riverside 
walk taken by a book-minded man near Kew, on which he 
has enjoyed sweetly the trouble of his soul. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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PILGRIMS ALL 


The Bible and Modern Thought. By J. R. Conv. Murray. 
16s. net. 


The Great Church Awakes. By E. J. Parmer. Longmans. 
5s. net. 


The Meaning of Christianity. By M. J. Lacrancr. Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pilgrim Papers. By Rosert KEABLE. 
6s. net. 


Christianity and Christ. By W. Scorr Patmer. Chris- 
tophers. 6s. net. 


Christophers. 


Content is the great enemy of true religion, if we take as 
the motto of true religion the apostolic declaration that 
we seek a country. It is fairly evident that those who are 
satisfied with any present aspect of life as it is are not 
seeking a country, they are trying to conserve a place. 
Of course, there are people in all the religions who endeavour 
to practise as little as possible any of the dynamic principles 
of the faith they profess : they are contented, and so become 
the most serious obstacle to the growth of the religious 
spirit. They obstruct it in different ways—often by refusing 
to recognise its appearance in uncharted seas, and so become 
heirs to the malediction which Blake pronounced on those 
who failed to recognise the Holy Spirit in Voltaire; often 
by suppressing the prophets and seers in their own churches ; 
often by giving lip-service to a faith which their lives con- 
tradict ; most often by sheer inertia. The five authors 
we are considering are all, in their very different ways, 
discontented. They are all pilgrims; and reading their 
books one is made more optimistic about the religion of 
religious people. Orthodox pilgrims are now more willing 
to recognise that the road and the fact that you are tramping, 
are more important than the garb you wear or the language 
you use, and unorthodox pilgrims are not so contemptuous 
of cassock and cowl as they used to be. We have passed 
the time when Giant Pope was regarded as a mumbling 
enemy by the wayside. 

Mr. Cohu’s book is misnamed. It should be called 
Modern Scholarship (or criticism) and the Old Testament. 
It is an admirable summary of the present position of the 
modern critics—not the extreme Left—of Old Testament 
literature. It is not possible here to discuss how far that 
criticism seems likely to be permanent. No one will ques- 
tion its usefulness in its treatment of the historical books, 
and it is accomplishing an admirable work in destroying the 
idea of the Bible as a single, inerrant record, whose contents 
are all of equal value. Those who approach the Bible from 
a literary standpoint are shy of accepting all the critics’ 
decisions and too often literary criticism, «esthetic criticism 
proper, seems to be an unknown country to those who so 
gaily divide the Hexateuch into J, E, JE, H and P. One 
is only too aware how fatally easy it is to apply a similar 
method to work whose homogeneity is a matter of recent 
knowledge ; one remembers how skilfully Andrew Lang 
applied it to Thackeray, and one foresees the time when 
Shakespeare's text will suffer from the process even more 
than it has. Yet the composite character of the Hexateuch 
is not now disputed by any scholar of repute; and Mr. 
Cohu’s book probably gives us the extreme which sober 
criticism will permit. It is clearly written, and his chapters 
on the wisdom literature and the Prophets show a genuine 
appreciation of literary values. His work is also remarkable 
in giving due recognition to the anthropological aspects 
of the Old Testament literature, a field too often neglected 
by higher criticism. 

The Bishop of Bombay has had the advantage of seeing 
the peculiar characteristics of the English Church tested 
in contact with India and Indian civilisation. He has a 
desire for reunion which, as is so often the case with Anglican 
bishops, seems to be insufficiently intellectualised. His 
heart makes concessions which his historical sense is un- 





willing to grant. Still, he is on the move. He has no use 
for lordly isolation, either national or ecclesiastical. Pére 
Lagrange’s criticism of German substitutes for orthodox 
Christianity may seem at first sight purely destructive. 
Few English readers will take his strictures on Luther or 
even on Schweitzer quite at their face value. But Pére 
Lagrange is a pilgrim, too. He does not write as a self- 
satisfied dogmatist, but as one who is anxious to discover 
wherein his fellow-churchmen have failed; what it is that 
those he is criticising have endeavoured to supply. His 
book has the scientific clarity of the French theologian, 
and he is singularly abreast of modern literature. He is 
particularly good in his discussion of the resemblances 
between Pagan and Christian rites, and the opinions of those 
who use these resemblances to depreciate Christianity. He 
rightly insists on the emphasis which Christianity, as dis- 
tinguished from the mystery religions, lays on sin and its 
remission. The moral content of the opposed faiths is 
entirely different. 

Mr. Keable’s volume tells, in a series of letters, the spiri- 
tual and actual experiences of a mission priest in South 
Africa. Mr. Keable himself is a missionary and has already 
written books which show a remarkable sympathy for the 
negro and his simple, ignorant, affectionate habit of mind. 
This book is a little over-occupied, for the average reader, 
between the conflicting claims of English and Roman Catho- 
licism. That controversy seems to most of us to get less 
and less significant in the prospect of the bigger one between 
what we may roughly call the idealists and the materialists. 
But there are many sidelights on mission-life; Mr. Keable 
is not altogether happy about missions in Africa. He 
evidently thinks that there is still too great a tendency to 
Europeanise the country and its inhabitants. He is serupu- 
lously fair to other points of view than his own. In discuss- 
ing the negro he writes: 

It is not easy to decide who sees most of the true native character. 

* Of course the priest abroad may easily be blinded, just as he is 
often blinded at home. Natives, like other people, naturally put 
on their best graces with their best clothes when he is about. But, 
for all that, it is equally true that the trader has not quite the 'vantage 
point for judgment that he thinks he has. He sees the 
native when he is dealing with that alien thing, money, and when, 
moreover, he is out to fight the white man who makes, he supposes 
in his ignorance, inordinate profits. Nor is it always ignorance. 

White men do make a good thing of trading, and the native has 


had ground to be suspicious and uncivil at the scales before now. 
And in any case money brings out the worst in black and white. 


“'W. Scott Palmer” is one of the ablest, most persuasive 
and most deeply religious of our modernists. She is still, 
in this last, the exponent of a singularly honest and fair- 
minded liberalism. She is anxious that the orthodox 
should not forget the ignorant. She is in no danger of 
forgetting the ‘“charcoal-burner,” on whose behalf such 
passionate appeals issue from country rectories. She 
knows the working-man, if he reads theological literature at 
all, knows his excellent R.P.A. cheap series, and is more 
than likely, though he be behind the times, to be in advance 
of his rector. The gulf between the clergy and the rest of 
the country was revealed during the war. It still yawns; 
and one doubts whether there is any Curtius whose self- 
sacrifice would avail to close it. W. Scott Palmer accepts 
as proven most of the results of modern religious critics, 
and accepts them cheerfully. Here is her prevailing note: 

Easter, some say, is a Pagan festival. Good; for it is more. 

Our Easter is not only of the aspiration and symbolic fancy of men, 

but of their history and fact. That is one direction in which we 

leave Paganism behind us. We carry the symbolism of Persephone 
to a fulfilment beyond its own power: we take myths that are ideal, 
the stuff of dreams, and show them realised in concrete life. Our 

Christian myth is built up in living stone. 

Her book is an invitation to the orthodox not to desert 
the old pilgrims’ path, yet not to refuse the modern aids 
to travel which science and research have given us. It is 
an appeal which is eminently reasonable; after all, the 
Catacombs of Domitilla at Rome are lighted by electricity. 
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JOHN CLARE 


John Clare. Poems: chiefly from manuscript. Selected 
and edited by Epmunp BLUNDEN and ALAN PorTER. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. net. 


The editors of this volume have recognised quite frankly the 
futility of trying to make John Clare appear anything but a 
minor poet. But if the reader of Clare’s poetry is never 
brought very near to the heart of nature, the simply told 
account of his life at the beginning of the volume is a 
strange enough window on to humanity. He wrote many 
conventional and derivative poems, but his life itself is a 
long record of the devouring vitality of poetry. He literally 
could not help writing it. 

Born in 1793—five years before the publication of the 
Lyrical Ballads—he struggled up through poverty and 
rusticity to books and poetry. Whether because of these 
and of the dishonest publishers, who seem to have clogged 
his footsteps throughout, or whether for some more inevi- 
table reason, he went partially mad and in 1837 was taken 
to a private asylum. His madness was always semi- 
conscious and the asylum was always a prison to him. He 
still, however, continued to write poetry, and a third of 
the volume is composed of selections from those Asylum 
Poems, which rank so far above the rest of his work. 

Up to 1836 he wrote with great facility much quiet 
nature- poetry of the kind which has since been written, 
and is still being written, in England in large enough 
quantities. To read much of it is soon to become as familiar 
with the lesser details of the country and the country- 
life of nineteenth century Northamptonshire, as you already 
(probably) are with the lesser details of the country and 
the country-life of the parts round Boar’s Hill. In its 
quietness it can rise to: 

And little footpaths sweet to see 
Go seeking sweeter places still. 
in its imaginativeness to : 
We'll mark the little reeling bee 
Along the grassy ocean rove 
Tossed like a little boat at sea... 
Clare had a strain of ballad-music in him, too : 
And, O dear, what will become of me ? 
And, O dear, what shall I do, 
When nobody cometh to marry me— 
Nobody cometh to woo ? 

In the asylum he still went on writing nature-poetry, 
but it was truer and more distinctively musical. “ Little 
Trotty Wagtail,” for instance, is curiously anticipatory 
of some of Walter de la Mare’s work : 

Little Trotty Wagtail, he waddled in the mud, 
And left his little footmarks, trample where he would. 
He waddled in the water-pudge, and waggle went his tail, 
And chirrupt up his wings to dry upon the garden rail. 
In the asylum, too, Clare’s first love, who had died years 
ago, came back to him and lived with him. It was now that 
he wrote his best love lyries—joyous little songs with not 
a hint of tragedy in them : 
I love thee, Mary, dearly love— 
There’s nought so fair on earth I see, 
There’s nought so dear in heaven above 
As Mary Bayfield is to me. 


And besides these there are the deeper notes of his loneliness 
and desertion : 
I AM: yet what I am none cares or knows, 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost ; 
I am the self-consumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish in oblivious host . . . 

Perhaps lack of space will excuse the ugliness of the 
following way of summing up the volume before us. Seventy- 
five per cent, is that quiet nature-poetry common to many 
minor poets, twenty per cent. is John Clare alloyed with 
Wordsworth and Burns, and five per cent. is John Clare 
speaking with his own voice; this voice is heard not in 
any quotable lines or phrases, but faintly permeating the 





whole, and, when you can hear it, it is as mysterious as the 
gravity of babies. 

It is a pity that the editors have omitted some of the 
better known among Clare’s poems. In so large a collection 
there should surely, for instance, have been room for 
“ Adieu,” which is quoted from in the preface, but not 
included in the volume : 


I left the little birds 
And sweet lowing of the herds, 
And couldn’t find out words, 
Do you see, 
To say to them good-bye, 
Where the yellowcups do lie ; 
So heaving a deep sigh, 
Took to sea... 
Nevertheless, it is a good selection and very nicely printed 
and bound. 


THE GREAT FIRE 


The Great Fire of London in 1666. By Wa.rer GrorcE 
Beit. The Bodley Head. £1 5s. 


An antiquary without imagination is a bore. An 
antiquary with too much imagination is a snare. But a 
writer who can give his fancy free play, and yet keep it 
under control, should be counted among literary treasures. 
Of such is Mr. Walter Bell, whose substantial and well- 
illustrated book on the Great Fire should be read by every 
citizen of London who cares for the City’s past. With 
him as our guide, we can follow the flames street by street 
as, starting from Farynor’s bakery, they raced over the 
roofs of the wooden houses. He halts at the principal 
buildings, and gives a rapid, but sufficient account of their 
appearance and the events connected with them. We can 
see the brick chimney stacks still standing, after the timber 
frames had perished; we can see, in Evelyn’s words, the 
great stones of Paul’s flying “like grenadoes,” or, as another 
eyewitness put it, “‘ broken into shivers and slatts.” We 
can see a good deal more, panic and looting included. 
Incidentally, we part with one or two pet misconceptions. 
The fire certainly began in Pudding Lane, but it did not 
end at Pie Corner. In point of time it was raging in 
Cripplegate twenty hours after Pie Corner had been razed; 
in point of place it reached Fetter Lane westwards, while 
eastwards it had a reacting swirl that touched All-Hallows, 
Barking, and threatened the Tower. Despite the London 
Gazette, it endured not five days, but four. 

Times of civil commotion invariably produce much the 
same signs of the times. Suspicion is abroad, and the 
feeling that created the spy-mania of the late war prompted 
our ancestors to a hue-and-cry after incendiary suspects. 
Was the Fire due to the Dutch, or to the French or to the 
Papists? The shout was not so much “ Intern the lot” 
as “Hang the lot.” The Government met the crisis by 
clapping every foreigner they could lay hands on into 
prison, and it was probably their wisest course. Already an 
innocent Frenchman, walking through Westminster, had 
been felled by a patriotic blacksmith with an iron bar; 
a Dutch baker would have been killed by the mob but for 
the intervention of the Duke of York, and in any case his 
shop was plundered. An unlucky Portuguese who picked 
up a piece of bread and laid it on a ledge was promptly 
accused of hurling a fireball. A crazy Frenchman, Hubert 
by name, increased the popular resentment tenfold by 
coming forward and accusing himself of having fired the 
City. His testimony was muddled, but it was sufficiently 

definite to hang him at Tyburn. Finally, surmise thickened 
and darkened against the Papists until it became a certainty, 
and, as the world knows, the Monument, under the inspiration 
of Titus Oates, recorded that the Fire was “‘begun and carried 
on by the treachery and malice of the Popish faction,”’ 
nor did the inscription disappear until the year 1830. It 
needed strong common sense and some courage on the part 
of Charles II. and his Council to attribute the calamity to 
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**the hand of God upon us, a great wind and the season so 
very dry.” Parliament did not shine, since it immediately 
petitioned the King for the banishment of Jesuits and 
Popish priests and the enforcement of the laws against 
Papist recusants, besides compiling a report that was a 
farrago of tittle-tattle. 

The profiteer, too, arrived onthe scene in the form of the 
burly carter. That modest personage did not consider half 
the value of goods saved an extortionate charge, and, what 
is more, the demand was paid. Fares ranged from 10s. 
to £5 in the beginning of things, but they soon soared to 
£40 and £50, and one wealthy householder actually 
disbursed £400. The City authorities first excluded carts 
to let the refugees escape; then they were readmitted, 
and confusion abounded. The Fathers failed to distinguish 
themselves. Lord Mayor Bludworth, “a silly man,” is a 
well-known figure through Pepys, and we are bound to say 
that though Mr. Bell does his best for him, the diarist 
appears to have drawn that functionary’s likeness faithfully. 
Such initiative as there was came from the King and the 
Duke of York, who themselves worked like navvies and 
set in motion such happy, if primitive, devices as the 
blowing up of threatened houses by gunpowder and the 
pulling down of blazing rafters with hooks. The “engines,” 
of which Vincent and others tell, seem to resolve themselves 
into squirts, two feet long, and with an effective delivery of 
less than a gallon! It is only just to add that, when all 
was over, the Corporation and the City Companies displayed 
praiseworthy activity in throwing open such halls as were 
saved for the storage of goods, and—to use modern terms— 
in rationing and hutting the foodless and homeless. 

And what of reconstruction? The Monument vain- 
gloriously asserted that ‘‘ three short years completed that 
which was considered the work of an age.” Mr. Bell 
demolishes that boast, quoting an address of the citizens 
to show that one-sixth of the area was unbuilt upon in 
1674, while St. Paul’s was not finished until the Great Fire 
was a memory forty-four years old. The cynical conclusion 
emerges from his documents that the prisons were the first 
edifices to rise, and the churches the last. Town-planning, 
as we call it nowadays, was not ignored, but Wren’s scheme 
and John Evelyn’s were rejected, while Valentine Knight’s 
idea of a canal from Billingsgate to the Fleet River via 
Cripplegate, on which the King should levy rich tolls, 
actually landed him in gaol, “as if,” said the indignant 
Gazette, “ his Majesty would draw a benefit to himself from 
so public a calamity!” Posterity laments the lost 
opportunity; thanks to Mr. Bell’s folding plate it can pore 
over Wren’s magnificent vistas, his fine circus near Shoe 
Lane and his Embankment from Blackfriars to the Tower. 
But a Peter the Great was needed, whereas the Fates gave 
London easy-going, compassionate Charles, anxious to see 
his poor people in their homes again, Stuart London was, 
besides, undisciplined and intensely individualist. So all 
that resulted was the opening up of the Guildhall by King 
Street and Queen Street, and a meagre quay, which private 
cupidity and official sloth caused to be covered with sheds 
and houses towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
This much can be asserted, that the City and the Liberties 
ceased to be of wood, and became brick, always honest 
brick, and in the case of buildings like the Herald’s College, 
handsome brick. Besides, the Rebuilding Act of 1667 and the 
Amending Act of five years later laid the foundations of 
sanitary legislation. 

The new churches were, of course, Wren’s, but the new 
City halls, notwithstanding assertions to the contrary, 
were not. Mr. Bell cannot find that Wren had anything 
to do with them. He passes quickly over the rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s, and rightly, since its story has been many 
times told. But is the old Paul’s, the Paul’s of Dean Colet, 
and, for that matter, of Captain Bobadil, to be regretted? 
Mr. Bell bluntly says, “‘No’’—a dogma calculated to bring 
down on him vigorous discharges of Gothic odium. But 
it must be remembered, in the first place, that Inigo Jones’s 


Italian portico had already altered the character of the 
building and made it an architectural jumble. Secondly, 
Wren himself would have been the controller of the 
long-delayed restoration, ordered just eight days before 
Martin, the bookseller in the Churchyard, saw the flames 
rising from the boarding on the roof. That great man’s 
unceremonious treatment of the White Tower and the 
west end of Westminster Abbey persuades one that he 
would only have introduced further incongruities into g 
fabric whose walls had spread and one of whose towers was 
leaning. A refurbished old Paul’s could only have been 
a thing of patches. 


FIRST STEPS TO KNOWLEDGE 
Essays on Books. By A. Citutrron-Brockx. Methuen. 6s, 


There has been some discussion of late as to criticism 
and the varieties of critics, and it would be well to discover, 
if one can, in what category Mr. Clutton-Brock is to be 
placed. We opened his book with the notion that these 
were essays in purely literary criticism, an error engendered, 
probably, by the fact that they are all reprinted from the 
Literary Supplement to the Times, but later we inclined 
to suppose them interpretations of what certain writers 
stand for in the moral, or philosophic, sphere. That this 
is the most important, because the most deeply pene- 
trating, method of criticism, and in a higher order to the 
mere analysis of technique we do not dispute ; but it is 
one that demands from the critic the complete abnegation 
of his own moral convictions, so that he does not shirk 
his task by simply pointing to such expressions in an author 
as happen to coincide with his own opinions. In Mr. 
Clutton-Brock, however, the assertion of his personality 
is so all-pervading that Shakespeare, Swinburne and Dosti- 
evsky become mouthpieces for his own optimism. 

Shakespeare was not a saint, but even more than the saints he 
charges our life with values, and when we have experienced Hamlet 
or King Lear we are utterly assured that life, whatever it brings 
us, is worth experiencing. 

Here Mr. Clutton-Brock flies at a tangent from Shake- 
speare in order to give us a piece of his mind that is not 
at all helpful to an understanding of the dramatist; for 
in spite of an acquaintance with his complete works, even, 
one is left with an inkling that there are certain experiences 
it is not well to go in search of, nor to submit to, if it can 
be helped. Shakespeare was too complete to be entirely 
an optimist or a pessimist, and unlike Mr. Clutton-Brock, 
he could “ feel the skeleton through the kiss ” : 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
“It is the worst of criticism,” he says, “ that it must be 
always apologising or detracting.” And in his deter- 
mination to praise he forgets that there is a function of 
criticism even nobler than eulogy, which is to make a 
writer appreciated for his proper qualities. 

It is possible that his emotionalism is the effect of his 
abstract style, but more probably the style results from a 
lack of control over the emotions; in either case, the two 
are, beyond doubt, intimately linked, and once Mr. Clutton- 
Brock has written the word “life” or “love” there is no 
hope for the poet under his pen. 

Swinburne fares thus : 

Those who are familiar with his greatest works know that they 
communicate noble emotions with irresistible power, his music 
puts us in love with life; and we can only love the best of life. 
Even in that earlier poetry of his that seems all melodious despair, 
it is really the thwarted and troubled glory of life that he sings. 

And so we continue for a page in a haze of glory, and 
make our way through the fog only to find we have come 
full-circle and are immersed again. “His noblest poems 
are those which express love of what is best wortH 
loving.”” This is the critic speaking for himself and not 
for the poet; the critic with his mind detached from his 
subject, and his writing-centres in the grip of an obsession. 
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Dostoievsky has no chance even from the start. We 
read his novels, we are told, because they remind us of 
what we had forgotten about ourselves. Then, “ he has 
so firm a belief in the existence of the soul . . .” provides 
the theme for a dissertation with plenty in it about 
happiness and suffering, winding up with a peroration in 
which the Russian plays an insignificant part. 

He shows us wickedness worse than any we had ever imagined 


.,. and then, like music rising through the discord of madness, 
he shows us a soul, like our own, behind that wickedness. 


To assert a mystical uniformity between “our” soul and 
that of the old pervert Karamazov, though Freud endorses 
it, seems an unnecessary step beyond the bounds of criticism. 

There is clearer thought in the essay on the promise 
of Keats, but here again the author’s preoccupation with 
emotion makes him discover in the “ Fragments to Fanny ” 
the germ of the new Keats, and ignore the much wider 
interest of the imaginative Hyperion. 

That these Essays on Books may draw some readers to 
great originals hitherto neglected is our hope; for once 
there, they can hardly fail to find them much more astonish- 
ingly interesting than Mr. Clutton-Brock may have led them 
to expect. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Modern Industrial Movements. Compiled and edited by Danret 
BLooMFIELD. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 10s. 6d. net. 

The name of Sir Isaac Pitman is, for most of us, associated exclu- 
sively with his system of shorthand. When he publishes books we expect 
either a volume which we force an unwilling friend to read aloud while 
we struggle with pot-hooks, or some short-cut to knowledge in another 
direction. This book is one of the latter class. Here is a collection of 
articles which have already appeared in the Press of England or 
America, neatly grouped together by an industrious compiler. Those 
who are accustomed to take part in debates in their local Parliaments 
will, doubtless, be glad of it. By attentive reading it is possible to 
“get up” in a single evening such subjects as the Co-operative Move- 
ment, Shop Stewards, Scientific Management, Bolshevism, and so on. 
And if that is the only interest the reader takes in Modern Industrial 
Movements this book will serve his purpose admirably. But for the 
serious student it will be of little use. 


The Victory at Sea. By Rear-Admiral W. S. Sims (U.S. Navy). John 
Murray. 21s. net. 

Admiral Sims has not attempted to write a complete history of the 
naval struggle with Germany. His book is concerned more with the 
details of the naval campaign than with its general outlines. Much of 
what he now publishes must have reached print before—only to be sup- 
pressed by the censorship, here and in the States. For the aim of the 
Allied Navies was not only to destroy the German U-Boats but to 
conceal from the German Admiralty the manner and even the very 
fact of their destruction. “Barring a few naval actions between surface 
vessels, such as the battles of Jutland and of the Falkland Islands,” 
says the Admiral in his preface, ‘‘ the naval war was for the most part 
a succession of contests between single vessels or small groups of 
vessels.” His book is the story of these single combats, often redounding 
to the very high credit of the men whose deeds, for reasons of State, 
could not at the time receive their due meed of praise. Admiral Sims 
now pays, in part, that long-deferred debt. 


Women in Trade Unions. By Barsara Drake. Labour Research 
Department. 6s. 

Mrs. Drake’s book is the outcome of an Enquiry by a Joint-Com- 
mittee of the Labour Research Department and the Fabian Women’s 
Group into the conditions and organisation of women in industry. 
It consists of 237 closely printed pages, packed with valuable infor- 
mation. The sex problem in industry is one that ought to be studied 
by men and women trade unionists alike. Labour’s bargaining 
power will always be seriously limited so long as men allow women 
to undercut them in the Labour market. The war has proved that 
women are capable of much that was hitherto within man’s sole 
Province. With this discovery must come closer organisation between 
men and women. It is good to learn that in 1914 there were 358,000 
women trade unionists; whereas by 1918 there were well over a 
million. But much work remains before the sex factor in the labour 
market ceases to be exploited by employers. For this work Mrs. 
Drake's book is an admirable preparation. It gives the facts. 


Guild Socialism. By G. C. Frecp, M.A., B.Sc. Wells Gardner, 
Darton and Co. 5s. net. 

Guild Socialism has, up to the present, suffered rather severely 
from a lack of rational criticism of its proposals. Mr. Field, in attempt- 
ing such criticism, should earn the gratitude of the National Guilds 

He is temperate in argument, and cannot be dismissed with 
& shrug. Guild Socialists will have to meet his criticisms if their 
scheme for the regeneration of society is to be made water-tight. 
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EALISATIONS of s it continue, for the reasons 
given in a subsequent ae. and as long as 
this continues there is little likelihood of a general 

recovery, which, however, will probably come quite unex- 
pectedly. ‘The failure of Farrow’s Bank is another example 
of the impracticability of private enterprise catering suc- 
cessfully for the onal man’s banking requirements, which 
will not be met until we have either a chain of municipal 
savings banks, like the successful Birmingham concern, 
throughout the country or the Post Office cheque system 
which obtains now in practically every European ———y- 
It may be pointed out, by the way, that the monthly 
journal issued by Farrow’s Bank was a bitter opponent of 
community-owned undertakings, almost invariably con- 
taining articles by Conservative members of Parliament, 
attacking state and communal activities in every direction. 
* * Bd 


Despite the prevailing gloom, some big dividends remind 
us that business is not altogether smashed. The British 


American Tobacco Company reports a profit for the year. 


of £4,879,577 as compared with £3,776,507 for the previous 
year, and a dividend for the year of 30 per cent., free of 
income tax, which is the same as this time a year ago, but 
represents a considerable increase in view of the fact that 
it has during the last few years distributed a bonus, or issued 
new shares on terms constituting a bonus, about twice a 
year. For instance, in February last shareholders were 
allowed to take up one new share at par for every two they 
held, and in May they were given a free bonus of one new 
share for every four shares held, and one Garland Steamship 
Corporation share for every twenty British American 
Tobacco shares held. The Garland Steamship Corporation 
is now going to give to its shareholders in exchange for 
each share, one share in a new company and $4.50—a 
bonus upon a bonus! From tobacco to beer is not an 
unnatural transition, and it is interesting to note that 
shareholders in Carters Knottingley Brewery Company are 
to receive a dividend of 12} per cent., a further distribution 
to make the shares (which are now £10 shares, £6 being paid 
up) £8 paid up, and on top of this a further 5s. per share 
as “‘ prospective dividend on the new call of £2”; this 
makes the total distribution equal to 50 per cent., two thirds 
of which, however, i.e., the £2 call per share, are free of 
income tax, which makes a total of something like 64 per 
cent. in one year. 
a * 

Quite an interesting international struggle is going on in 
connection with the development of oil supplies in different 
parts of the world. The business men of the United States, 
which has hitherto produced over 60 per cent. of the world’s 
production, appear to have been caught napping, for, 
although they are fast turning from an exporting into an 
importing country so far as oil is concerned, they have not 
hitherto developed to any extent oilfields in other parts of 
the world except in the case of Mexico. The Royal Dutch- 
Shell group, which now also controls the Mexican Eagle 
properties, has pursued a much more active policy in 
opening up oilfields all over the world, including the United 
States itself, where, the fact that this group is largely 
British is by no means overlooked. The Anglo-Persian 
Oilfields, two thirds of the capital of which is owned by the 
British Government and one third by the Burmah Oil 
Company, is also following a most active policy in other 
parts of the world through the formation of subsidiary 
companies, and in view of these circumstances, American 
indignation at the to-be-discovered (ahem!) oilfields in 
Mesopotamia being parcelled out between Great Britain 
and France in the proportion of 75 and 25 per cent. 
respectively, is comprehensive. American interests con- 
sider that this agreement, which was entered into at San 
Remo by Britain, France and Italy, can be broken down, 
but so as to take no chances, the Standard Oil Company 
has established a new French Oil Company which will no 
doubt have the status of a French subject, and therefore 
be able to participate in the ‘“ plunder ”’—I should say, 
assist in conferring upon the ignorant inhabitants of Meso- 
potamia the benefits of the mandate which the High Con- 
tracting Parties have conferred upon themselves. The 
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Shell-Royal Dutch group has similarly formed new French 
companies, and we s presently be in such a tangle, and 
possibly in such a state of disputation with the United 
States, that the only satisfactory solution will be for that 
country to buy up the whole of Europe, a process which is 
already more actively in operation than the general public 
dreams of. ° * * 


I came across a statement a few weeks ago that some of 
the small towns of Central Europe were issuing special sets 
of paper currency for the sole purpose of selling them to 
collectors abroad, that being the principal source of revenue 
left to them, but as this statement appeared in a daily 
newspaper, I assumed that there was no truth in it. I have 
now, however, actually received a circular from a firm in 
Moorgate Street reading as follows : 

A UNIQUE AND ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

I have for sale a collection of about 1800 new Paper Currency 
Notes (all different) issued by the various Towns of Austria, many 
of which are already out of circulation, and in consequence getting 
more valuable from day to day. They are fine specimens of 
design and color. 

I am prepared to sell this collection for Forty Guineas. 

And my faith in newspapers has gone up, unless, indeed, 
it was the paragraph referred to which gave the idea to the 
municipal authorities concerned. 

* * * 


Many investors must have been asking themselves of late 
how it can happen that a company is —— to be doing 
well, continues to pay good dividends, and yet the price of its 
shares falls steadily, disproportionately even to the general 
fall that is taking place in other stocks. The explanation 
of this seeming paradox is that there can at any time be a 
divorce between the position of a concern and the quotation 
of its shares on account of what is technically known as 
the “‘ market position ” in the shares, and in times like the 
present this tendency is liable to be accentuated. Con- 
nected with most important companies are certain “ big 
interests,” people who control the company and themselves 
have large shareholdings which they frequently add to 
when prices are low and reduce when prices are high. Such 
big interests hold all the cards in their hands, for they, 
or their nominees, are on the board of a company and can 
determine a development, such as a share bonus, a new 
issue on favourable terms, or an amalgamation, which may 
make the shares go up or down. To have foreknowledge 
of any such development is, of course, a ready means of 
making a fortune, but, of course, the big interests consist 
only of men of the greatest possible integrity and of high 
moral character (some of them are actually in Parliament !) 
so that their wealth cannot possibly be increased by this 
circumstance. Some big interests, however, are big specu- 
lators, and, not having foreseen the crumbling away of 
business and the heavy fall in prices that has occurred, 
a large number of big speculators who have been financing 
their operations by means of bank loans find themselves 
compelled to pay off their loans or to provide further 
security, the stocks they had lodged as collateral security 
for their loans having depreciated below the amount 
the bank had lent. There comes a time when even big 
financiers are unable to furnish more security for this 
purpose, and then, either they or the banks start selling 
very large lines of stocks on which the loan was originally 
granted, with the natural result that the price falls more 
and more; and in times like these, the position of the 
company whose shares are thus sacrificed counts for very 
little. It is in the light of these considerations that one 
sees shares like Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust quoted 
at 17s., Canada Steamship Common (Voting Trust Certi- 
ficates) at about £10 per $100 share and Dominion Steel 
Corporation Common | wh at about £12 Fans $100 share, 
although the first has paid 224 per cent. dividends, in respect 
of last year, the second pays regular quarterly dividends 
of 1} per cent., and the third, regular quarterly dividends 
of 1} per cent. The two Canadian shares mentioned seem 
very well worth buying for permanent investment, for 
although the somewhat ambitious scheme for the formation 
of a Canadian steel combine of almost the same magnitude 
as the United States Steel Trust has been abandoned, & 
smaller oneis in course of formation, and quite apart from this, 
these two companies are doing very well indeed and appear to 
have most excellent prospects. A. Emit Davies. 
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y GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
. HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
ig (recognised by the Boerd of Eduestioa) YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
us PREPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for T carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarvane, 
ng Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff : 
" Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. ‘promptly ‘and “accurately 
y wiz fr prucaare to Prin education and experience copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
« Ww anes, Ey Si raining College, Ut Tavistock Square, Hiprtca, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green. N. 
ry Foes, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, MISCELLANEOUS. 
ay ee Traiz Co f eachers. Chairman " 
ne ia Mr. C. G. Montebors, MAT Seocomey Mr. Arne G. Sree GHORTHAND (Pitman's).—Expert postal tuition. Working know. 
ed Board Tot formation a concerning he | me a = ye _ . and Grants from the tedeo quickly and pleasantly soquired. —A. iam. M.L.P.S.. 14 Brooklyn Road 
ti- WRENCE. s Bu ion 
OUTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITEKARY 
~ Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. A SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.— Write, 
~ ool Wane at y guineas — tpscom, and Enemusame for Men Reaper Eidon Literary Service. 34 Eldon Chambers Fleet Street. EC 4 
i tet te rom rota pitied TRAVEL. HOTELS, ETC 
ds eee ee Pe a 
ds THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM ee ee ree 
a Use of the Canlal Sinesos, Tr ke Nasene’s beret of vitality tod. Mey by ne A Feb. 4. ITALY. Rome. Venice, Nap'es, ‘tc. 30days. 79 gns. 
qiemicn, Health, _ ooventien of Consumption, Breathing becomes easy Feb. 17. ALGERIA-TUNISIA, “ GARDEN OF ALLA” Si days. 98 gns. 
on fie voice full. and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially a March. SICILY and CALABRIA. 35 days. 98 gn — " . 
de a _— — oe wrrere quickly.—Mer. Artuur Lovett. 94 Park  Prosrammes from Miss Bisnor, ——= ™ 139 Auckland _— oe ee orwood, 
a UBLIC —— for all occasions.—2MARs ASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
: on McCarTaHy, Seasonable fer 
is Pree Sa oe ema Tani yea RA wl pose, Se apeinton Men: Roses 
ee cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 








A COUNTRY MINISTER (UNITARIAN) will gladly answer BovkNEMOUTH WEST.—Groham Hurst  Boarding-House 
teligious enquiries or send Unitarian literature free. Confidential.—Rev. A. G- Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
Praston, STANNINGTON, NEAR SHEFFIELD. M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 
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A Resident in Australia writes :—“I get great 
























satisfaction every week from THE NEw STATEs- 





MAN. Vo other paper that I read helps so much 





to give me a real understanding of home affairs.” 





ROM all parts of the world letters are constantly 
being received showing how greatly the British 
resident abroad appreciates THE New STATESMAN. 


You could select few more welcome gifts for a friend 
in distant parts than a subscription to THE New 
StaTEsMAN. A Yearly subscription costs 30s., Half 
Yearly, 15s., or Quarterly, 7s. 6d. (post free to any 
address). | : 





Fill in and send us the form printed below, together 
with your cheque, and we will inform the recipient 
that the paper is being sent on your instructions. 





Subscription Form. 


To the Publisher of THe New Sraresman, 
ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Herewith please find remittance for £ : s. d., being 


Subscription for {*"six'""} months from. TQ. 


THREE 


Please post THe New Statesman each week to address as below: 


Name 


(With full designation.) 


Full Postal Address 





Cheques should be made payable to Taz STaTesMAN PusLisuinG Co., Ltp., and crossed L. C. & W. Bank. 


Treasury Notes should only be sent under registered cover, 
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